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IRISH RENTS, IMPROVEMENTS, AND LANDLORDS." 


Tue support so consistently given by English to Irish landlords 
evinces a remarkable esprit de corps. This support seems to me to be 
founded on an entire misapprehension by the English of the relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland, which are, and always have 
been, so different from those prevailing in England, that in their own 
defence, for selfish reasons if not for justice’s sake, the English 
landlords would do well to dissever themselves and withhold their 
support from the Irish landlords, whose position is entirely different. 
In its more general features the Land Question is the same in both 
countries. The wider distribution of landownership is earnestly to 
be desired for political, social, and economical reasons; and for this 
object, as well as for increasing the value and efficiency of landed 
property, an easy, certain, and cheap method of transfer is of as 
much importance in one country as the other. 

Effect reform in these matters, abolish entails, settlements, and all 
those complicated estates in land which obscure the title and render 
transfer tedious and expensive; establish, to use the current shib- 
boleth, “free trade in land;” and, in the opinion of many land 
reformers, all that can be done, or that is needed, will have been done. 
Land will then tend to fall into the hands of those who will make 
the most of it, to be held in estates of the most suitable and useful 
size. For those who wish to do so, and who are thrifty enough to save 
or fortunate enough to have money, it will be possible to farm their 
own land, to live in their own houses, and the nation will no longer 
be “dishomed.” It is, however, in the relations between landlord 
and tenant that there is so great a difference between England and 
Treland as to make it absolutely necessary:for the State to interfere 


. (1) In this paper I have made use in some few places of matter previously published 
y me. 
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in the latter country for the sake of justice, as well as of peace, 
order, and prosperity. 

To appreciate this difference it is indispensable not merely to look 
at matters as they are, but to bear in mind the past history of the 
landlord and tenant’s relations in Ireland. It is this view that 
I wish to present. This difference is well and authoritatively 
described by the Devon Commissioners in their report made in 1845 
(p. 16) :— 


‘*It is well known that in England and Scotland, before a landlord offers a 
farm for letting, he finds it necessary to provide a suitable farmhouse, with 
necessary farm buildings, for the proper management of the farm. He puts 
the gates and fences into good order, and he also takes upon himself a great 
part of the burden of keeping the buildings in repair during the term; and 
the rent is fixed with reference to this state of things. Such, at least, is 
generally the case; although special contracts may occasionally be made, 
varying the arrangements between landlord and tenant. 

‘‘In Ireland the case is wholly different. The smallness of the farms, as 
they are usually let, together with other circumstances to which it is not 
necessary to advert, render the introduction of the English system extremely 
difficult, and in many cases impracticable. 

“It is admitted on all hands that, according to the general practice in 
Ireland, the landlord builds neither dwelling-house nor farm offices, nor puts 
fences, gates, &c., into good order before he lets his land to a tenant. 

‘«'The cases in which a landlord does any of those things are the exceptions. 

‘‘The system, however, of giving aid in these matters is becoming more 
prevalent. 

‘In most cases, whatever is done in the way of building or fencing is done 
by the tenant; and in the ordinary language of the country dwelling-houses, 
farm buildings, and even the making of fences are described by the general 
word ‘improvements,’ which is thus employed to denote the necessary 
adjuncts to a farm, without which in England or Scotland no tenant would be 
found to rent it. 

‘* Under the same common term of improvements are also included the 
various agricultural operations, such as draining, deep trenching, and even 
manuring, which ought to stand on a very different footing from buildings.” 


The Devon Commission consisted of five Irish landlords, and, 
therefore, was not calculated to take an unduly favourable view of 
the Irish tenant’s position. The description given in 1845 is equally 
true of 1880, and in the facts therein stated lies the essence of the 
Irish, so far as it is distinct from the English, Land Question. It 
was to the fact of the tenant having made all the “improvements” 
that the Devon Commissioners very properly attributed the claim, 
universally made throughout Ireland by the tenants, to a certain 
proprietary right in their farms; and it will scarcely be contended 
by the most strenuous advocates of the landlords’ rights, if the facts 
be as reported by the Devon Commissioners, that the Irish tenants 
are not justified in making such a claim, and that their position is 
rot wholly unlike that of English farmers. 

These facts have been lately disputed by some Irish landlords and 
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their advocates in the press, and therefore I propose to show by the 
evidence of other impartial observers, confirming in every respect 
the report of the Devon Commission, that, as a general rule, it has 
always been the practice for the tenant in Ireland to make and 
maintain all the necessary improvements and permanent works on 
his farm ; that rents in Ireland have not in consequence of this state 
of things been, as stated by Lord Dunraven in a recent pamphlet, 
lower than in England. On the contrary, they have always been 
high, and have steadily followed the tenants’ improvements. 

In consequence of the Irish tenant having thus a large part of his 
capital embodied in and inseparable from the land, he is bound to 
his holding in a way that the English farmer is not. These im- 
provements often represent the entire savings of a lifetime, and 
sometimes of several generations. The landlords in Ireland have 
profited by this, and have grown rich at the expense of their tenants, 
without any outlay on their part; and ina time of depression like last 
year they have been less ready to share the loss with their tenants, 
and therefore, with some exceptions, they suffered in pocket much 
less during the last two years than English landowners. 

In general corroboration of the Devon Commissioners, I may quote 
the following sentence which has for years appeared uncontradicted 
in Thom’s Almanac and Directory, an acknowledged authority in 
Ireland, as descriptive of land tenure in Ireland: ‘“ Landlords neither 
erect nor repair the farmsteads, and seldom spend money on per- 
manent improvements.”” Or, paraphrased in the forcible words 
of A. M. Sullivan (New Ireland, vol. i. p. 271): ‘“‘ Whatever there is 
on or above the surface of the earth, in the shape of house, or office, 
or steading, or fence, or road, or gate, or stile, has been created by 
the tenant’s hand.” 

These statements summarise the evidence of numbers of impartial 
observers, and correspond with the experience and declarations of 
disinterested persons at present. It is not denied that there are 
exceptions to this general rule, that on some estates to a favoured 
few among the tenantry aid has been given in material or money 
for effecting permanent improvements, and that the expense of 
these, generally one-third the cost, has been borne in a few cases by 
the landlords. These exceptions are rare, and the practice of giving, 
occasionally, this partial aid has been much discontinued since the 
Land Act of 1870. 

I do not include in these exceptions the cases where the landlord, 
borrowing under the Land Improvement Acts, has added as a per- 
petual increment to the tenant’s rent the terminable annuity by 
which the loan and its interest are repaid. The net effect of this 
transaction, which is a common one, is that the tenant pays the 
whole interest, repays the entire loan, and afterwards pays a rent 
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to the landlord for an improvement effected at his, the tenant’s, 
expense. 

Returning, however, to the opinions of Englishmen on the differ- 
ence in the relations of landlord and tenant, we find Wakefield, a 
competent and impartial observer, who spent two years in Ireland 


for the purpose of collecting materials for his voluminous work, 
writing in 1810— 


‘‘ With regard to the landed property of Ireland in general, it will be found 
to be placed under very advantageous circumstances. The landlord has no 
repairs to make, no land tax to deduct, and, except the agent’s fees, his rent-roll 
is his income” (vol. i. p. 307). 

‘In Ireland landlords never erect buildings on their property or expend any- 
thing in repairs. The office of an agent is thus rendered very easy, for he has 
nothing to do but receive his employer's rents twice a year” (vol. i. p. 244). 


Agency, management, and law costs constitute still the chief part 
of the expenditure on Irish estates. As an example of what the 
nature of this expenditure has occasionally been, the following evi- 
dence was lately given to the Endowed Schools Commission :— 


“ Between 1843—53 £444 was charged on the [school] estate for law costs. 
Most of it was for notices to quit. At that period every tenant on the estate was 
served with an annual notice to quit.” 


Notwithstanding the landlords making no outlay on their estates, 
the rents named by Wakefield were enormously high. Land was 
usually let by “public cant.” ‘As landlords,” he says, “they 
exact more of their tenants than the same class of men in any other 
country ” (vol. il. p. 795). 

The same absence of expenditure by the landlords, accompanied 
by excessively high rents, struck Gustave de Beaumont, who visited 
Ireland in 1835 and 1837; and his observations on the striking dif- 
ferences between the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland and 
in England, form a large part of his work, LZ’ Irlande sociale, politique, 
et religieuse. After describing the English landlord resident on his 
estate, recognising his duties, expending his capital in the improve- 
ment and maintenance of his farms, he says (vol. i. p. 236) :— 


‘* En Irlande les choses ne se passent point ainsi; souvent le propriétaire est 
absent: il sait vaguement qu’il posséde dans le Comté de Corke ou de Donegal 
une terre qu’on dit avoir de cent acent cinquante mille acres d’étendue. 
Désireux de tirer de ses immenses possessions le meilleur parti possible, il est 
bien résolu d’ailleurs de ne pas ayenturer un obole pour les faire valoir. 

‘* Le grand propriétaire aspire d’ordinaire 4 exploiter ses terres sans faire 
l’avance d’aucun capital, c’est-a-dire recueillir sans semer. En Angleterre, 
le propriétaire donne au fermier une résidence et des outils pour trayailler. En 
Irlande le pauvre qui prend la terre a loyer doit la défricher, y batir sa demeure, 
et y apporter ses instruments de culture.” 


On the subject of high rents he says (vol. i. p. 358) :-— 
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‘ Je n’ai entendu sur ma route en parcourant l’Irlande, que des imprécations 
des pauvres fermiers contre le taux exorbitant des rentes qu’exigent d’eux les 
propriétaires. Cependant je pourrai me défier de mes propres notes sur ce 
sujet, si je ne les trouvais entiérement confirmées par tout ce qui, en cette 
matiére, peut faire autorité, les ouvrages des yoyageurs célébres et dignes de 
foi, aussi bien que les documents parlementaires: Arthur Young qui voyageait 
en 1779; Wakefield, qui parcourait l’Irlande en 1810 ; Inglis en 1834, et toutes 
les enquétes parlementaires de 1825, de 1830, de 1835 et 1836.” 


In 1844 John Wiggins, an English land agent, and an agent over 
several Irish properties for over thirty years, wrote thus :— 


‘* The fact of too high rents having long prevailed, especially in the province 
of Munster, is too notorious to admit of doubt; and the mischiefs arising out 
of this circumstance are manifold and grievous. . . . . Iam clearly of opinion 
that the rent of land in Munster, and in other provinces partially, is about or 
nearly double—perhaps 80 per cent. above that in England—in proportion to 
its saleable produce.” — Monster Misery of Ireland, p. 47. 


Wiggins was agent to one of the London companies in Derry. 
The history of the management of these estates is to be read in 
the records of the Irish Society, a Committee of the London Corpora- 
tion which owns the towns of Derry and Coleraine, and large 
adjoining estates. 

The Irish Society for many years held it to be their duty to super- 
vise the estates granted by them to the other Companies ; they have 
latterly ceased to exercise any such oversight, and the Companies 
have now assumed to themselves the position of being irresponsible 
owners. In a debate on the Land Question last year, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Governor of the Irish Society, said that the occupiers in 
Derry were entitled to tenant-right because their predecessors had 
taken the land “bare and unimproved,” and had brought it to its 
present state of fertility and cultivation. This, however, has not 
exempted the occupiers from continued imposition of excessively high 
rents, imposed either directly by the Companies or through middle- 
men to whom the estates were leased. 

In 1802, Robert Slade, Secretary to the Irish Society, an English- 
man, travelled from Belfast to Derry. Speaking of the poverty- 
stricken appearance of whole families, he says :— 


‘The husband finds means by working at his loom to pay an extravagant 
price for four or five acres.” 


Elsewhere :— 


‘“‘By means of their looms they are enabled to pay a heavy rent. . . .. The 
Irishman who cultivates the soil derives no protection by such a rule of con- 
duct (letting to middlemen). He could not be charged with ingratitude if he 
appeared to feel no obligation to his landlords in subjecting him to a rent far 
beyond what can possibly be derived from the produce of the soil, and which 
can only be paid out of the profits of his loom! The lessee of the Cloth- 
workers’ proportion having been obliged to raise the rents of his tenants very 
considerably, in consequence of the large fine he paid, it produced an almost 
total emigration among them, and they formed a principal part of that undis- 
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ciplined body which brought about the surrender of the British army at 
Saratoga.”—Slade’s Journey in A Concise View of the Irish Society. 


Deputations of the Irish Society visited on some few occasions the 
Derry estates of their affiliated Companies, and they reported thus in 
1838 and 1841 on some of the “ proportions ” :— 


“* Clothworkers (1841).—This property was long in Chancery. During this 
period several of the tenants held favourable leases, and were correspondingly 
comfortable ; while those who did not hold leases were rackrented, and paid 
the highest amount that could be obtained from them. No schools erected by 
late lessee are seen ; no dispensaries or charitable institutions occur. 

‘* Merchant Taylors (1841).—Has been let in perpetuity. No schools are 
supported by the proprietor (i.e. middleman); and he subscribes to searcely 
any charitable institutions on the property so as to sustain even a semblance 
of the Society’s charter. 

‘« Skinners (1838).—Decidedly the worst managed of all the proportions. 
(1841) Leased to R O——. This estate is capable of great improvement. 
The late Mr. O seemed to look upon this vast tract as a property in which 
his only interest was to realise the largest possible income during his term. No 
encouragement whatever is held out to the poor tenants to reclaim the land or 
rebuild their houses. 


‘* Fishmongers (1841).—Very little of the income derived from the property 
is laid out for its improvement. 

‘* Grocers (1841).—The agent appears to be more intent upon realising a 
large income from the estate than ameliorating the condition of the tenants. 

‘* Goldsmiths (1838).—This estate has been miserably neglected. (1841) The 
face ofthe country is without wood, except here and there a few trees round a 
farmhouse on two or three freeholds not held under the Company. The tenants 
are made to pay very high rents, and the cotters live in perfect hovels. 

“* Ironmongers (1841).—Let on lease for lives. The present holders seem 
only to have used this property for the purpose of making the most of it during 
the term of their lease. Tenants who have no leases are heavily rented, and 
little or no improvement has taken place. 

‘* Vintners (1838).—They appear quite regardless of the morals or comfort 
of the tenantry. It is clearly the duty of the Society, as governors of the 
plantation, to call the Company (or the parties holding under them) to account 
for the gross mismanagement and neglect of their proportion. (1841) There 
are no schools on the estate supported by the proprietors. This property par- 
takes of many of the evils arising from absentee landlords, without the foster- 
ing care of that Company to whom the lands were originally granted, and who 


were bound by every consideration to carry out the great purposes of the 
Charter.” 








To pursue the history of these London Companies’ estates to a later 
date, I will quote the only Irish evidence I propose to bring for- 
ward. The following extracts are from a pamphlet published at 
the Northern Whig office in 1868 on The Irish Land Question and 
the Twelve London Companies :— 


‘*Preface.—The rapid periodical increase of rents on the tenants’ own outlay 
has been the general practice of late years, until the lands on the Companies’ 
estates are let at rents nearly as high as the samo lands in England and 
Scotland, where the landlords made all the improvements, and has had the 
most crushing effect on the Ulster Tenant-right. The agents don’t care for 
the increase of the towns on their estates, and no encouragement and even 
security is given for investing capital. 
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** Drapers.—Refuse to give long leases. The result is towns have dwindled 
away ; but they ‘allow the custom of tenant-right.’ 

‘* Tronmongers.—Farms are let from year to year under special agreements, 
giving Company power to end tenancy on three months’ notice. Tenant-right 
custom has been limited to ten years’ rent. 


‘* Mercers.—Every tenant is required to sign a special agreement whereby a 
three months’ notice to quit can determine tenancy. Tenant-right custom has 
been arbitrarily almost abolished. 

** Salters.—The increase in rents lately made has virtually destroyed the 
tenant-right custom. The Company have lately driven the people of Maghera- 
felt to distraction by their hard and unjust treatment. 

‘* Fishmongers.—The tenant-right custom has suffered most on this Com- 
pany’s estate. The agent requires all incoming tenants to sign a deed of 
covenant releasing all claims to tenant-right.” 


On the Grocers and Haberdashers’ estates the tenant-right custom 
was recognised at this time. The Skinners, Merchant Taylors, 
Vintners, and Goldsmiths’ estates were leased to middlemen, or had 
been sold. The Skinners’ estate was let in 1803 on a lease for lives, 
on payment of a fine of £25,000, and on the expiration of the lease 
in 1878 the Company signalised their accession by a general increase 
of rents. 

In 1854 the Salters came into full control of the town of Maghera 
felt by the expiration of the middleman’s lease. From a memorial 
of date 1867 printed in this pamphlet it appears that they at once 
trebled the rent of the town, which had been built wholly by the 
tenants. “ We complain,” said the memorialists, “‘that your dis- 
position to exact high rents has paralysed trade and improvements, 
that you have more than doubled the rent of fifty-six tenants in the 
town, having previously trebled them in 1854; that the prosperity 
and improvement of the town have been impeded and the public 
health imperilled ; that to accomplish our submission you have resorted 
to the notice to quit.” 

The rents on the Mercers’ estates have been raised since 1870, 
and increases are said to be impending on others where it is “the 
custom,” and not an unusual one, to raise them every twenty-one 
years. 

These extracts show how doubtful is the statement made by 
Judge Longfield in the August number of the Fortnightly Review, 
that before the Act of 1870, Ulster tenants were generally “ well 
satisfied with their position.” My opinion, derived from a study of 
the history of land tenure in Ulster, and continual intercourse with the 
Ulster tenants during the past twelve years, is that there is now, and 
always has been, as much discontent, and with good cause, in Ulster 
as in other parts of Ireland. For generations landlords have sought, 
consistently on some estates, capriciously and spasmodically on others, 
to limit, interfere with, infringe upon, and in some cases absolutely 
to forbid the custom of tenant-right within Ulster, and the usages 
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analogous to it outside that province. The history of the Com- 
panies’ estates, which are supposed to be among the best and 
most liberally managed in Ulster, is not very different from most 
others. 


And is this process of continually raising rents on account of im- 
provements made by the occupiers still going on? The land agitation, 
the universal discontent prevalent on this subject, gives a sufficient 
answer. There are but few cases that come before the land courts, 
for it is generally the tenant’s interest to submit to the landlord’s 
demands. I will mention some recent instances illustrative of what 
is not at all unusual. 


1, An extract from a letter of the special correspondent of the 
Standard, which appeared on the 30th December, 1879 :— 


‘‘Immediately after the famine, when large tracts of the country were depo- 
pulated by famine, eviction, and emigration of the survivors, Lord Sligo let 
large tracts of the best land on his estate to Englishmen and Scotchmen on 
long leases at nominal rentals, and, of course, far below the Government 
valuation. It is said, however, that he has systematically of late years, under 
the guidance of his agent, been seeking to recoup from his smaller tenants 
what he has been losing, as it were, from the best half of the property, which is 
in the hands of the large holders. This part of the estate being let below the 
Government valuation, it follows as a necessary consequence that the other 
portion must be let very considerably above to bring the average of the whole 
property to 17 per cent. over the mean standard. He has the reputation of 
being the only large landlord in Mayo who has raised his rents since the passing 
of the Land Act, and there was no resisting the evidence that this has been done in 
some cases to the extent of 50 percent. on holdings on which it was declared emphatically 
that the tenants had made all the improvements which were the justification of the 
advance, the landlord never having contributed a shilling in any shape or form. 
So far as I could gather, the form in which these improvements were effected, 
so that it became possible, as it was put to me, for the landlord ‘to confiscate 
the capital of the tenants,’ was this: Most of these small holdings are conter- 
minous with large tracts of waste, mountain, or bog land, and the small farmers 
in their spare time set to work to reclaim portions of these. On the Sligo 
estate this practice, which is common all over the west of Ireland, has been followed ; 
but the agent has had a sharp eye on such improvements, and instead of the 
equitable rule which seems to obtain over the Dillon estate on the Roscommon 
side of the county, of leaving the improver to enjoy what he has thus created 
during his tenancy, the landlord has stepped in and insisted on a share, and, 
as some insisted, the lion’s share, the moment there was anything to divide.” 


2. A judgment given in a land case at the Cork Summer Assizes 
for 1880 :— 


‘The facts,” said Judge Lawson, ‘‘are undisputed. A great many years 
ago this man became the yearly tenant of this little mountain tract or bog, 
containing eighteen acres or thereabouts, at the small yearly rent of £7 1és., 
but quite enough, considering what the condition of the farm then was, It 
appears that this man, with that industry which characterises very often people 
in his position, set at once about cultivating and reclaiming that piece of. land, 
spreading lime on it, and gradually reducing it to a better state than before. 
He so continued as tenant from year to year until 1869, and in that year the 
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present appellant, Edmond Murphy, having purchased up the interest in the 
land over him, became the intermediate landlord of Mahony, and induced him 
to take a lease for ten years at the rent of £18 a year—a most enormous rent. 
Well, the man struggled as he paid his £18 a year for ten years, and at the end 
of that time the landlord, in the undoubted exercise of his right, put him out: 
but if the landlord had an undoubted right to put him out, it was equally his 
undoubted right to give the tenant whatever compensation would be fairly 
awarded to him under the Land Act. The tenant having been put out of pos- 
session, he makes his claim under the fourth section of the Act for building, 
reclamation, fences, and unexhausted manures, and the chairman allowed him 
a certain sum of money, which, with rent and costs deducted, made the total 
amount of the decree £66 8s. 1d.—a sum, I am bound to say, quite inadequate 
to compensate this old man for haying been turned out of his holding, on which 
he lived and laboured for so many years. I think the case of this man comes 
within the meaning of the Act, and that it was never contemplated he should 
be deprived of compensation for improvements made by him at any period. 
This landlord has received for the last ten years a rent considerably more than 
the letting value of it. He chooses to put this man out and to take possession 
now into his own hands. He refused in the most obstinate manner to allow 
this old man to remain in possession himself, and the reason of that was because 
Mahony’s land got into the middle of the farm, because the surrounding 
tenants were all evicted, and the work of eviction was completed by the land- 
lord ejecting this man. The law allows him to do that, but he must pay for it, 
and the sum the chairman has given I will not reduce by one single penny. 
The chairman is a better judge of those manures and reclamations than I am ; 
but I am bound to say that if the chairman had given a considerably larger sum 
than £75 I would be quite prepared to adopt it. I won’t increase the award, 
but I affirm the decree of the court below, with all costs.” 


For ten years Mahony paid a rent equal to double the value of the 
farm in its original state—a rent wholly based on permanent im- 
provements effected by himself, and yet not a word of complaint was 
ever heard by the public, nor would there ever have been but for the 
ejectment on title. According to the evidence and statement of 
Judge Lawson, Mahony had made the farm in 1869 worth at least 
£10 5s. a year more than when he took it—i.e. he had more than 
doubled its letting value, and had added at least £200 to its capital 
value. For ten years he paid interest on this value, created by his 
own labour and expenditure, and but for the ejectment might have 
gone on doing so for ever. If all the landlords in Ireland do not 
act as Mahony’s landlord did—it is plain that they can if they like 
—the existence of the power is of itself sufficient to paralyse the 
industry of the country, and to drive away capital from the land. 
The history of the Irish Land Question tells us that this power has 
been continually exercised, but this historical fact cannot be made a 
matter of formal proof to the present Land Commission. 

It may not be possible either to prove that rack rents are general, 
for the existing rents may be based on the tenants’ improvements, and 
yet may not have been raised to such a pitch as to wholly absorb the 
improved value, or leave the tenants without any interest. That 
existing rents are usually due to the tenants’ expenditure on perma- 
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nent works is, I think, incontestable, and this is rightly felt by the 
tenants to be unjust. 

No stronger statement could be made than that of the Yorkshire 
land agent quoted in the second edition of Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet on 
Ireland, who writes thus of a district in Mayo :— 


‘‘T have no hesitation in saying that the tenants’ outlay throughout the 
district I was in yesterday, in building the cabins, fencing the lands, and clear- 
ing the stones, exceeds many times the value of the fee simple before such 


outlay.” 

Such districts are to be seen in every part of Ireland. At the 
present time Lord Annesley is raising the rent on his large estate in 
the Co. Down, most of which is stony and mountainous land occupied 
by very small farmers, whose expenditure in building and reclamation 
alone makes it possible to increase the rents. 

The advocates of the landlords claim that their rents must be 
moderate, or at least not rack rents, because nearly every tenant has a 
saleable interest. When they consider what they might have done 
they stand, like Clive, “astonished at their own moderation.” But 
the existence of this tenants’ interest is not necessarily evidence 
that the rents are moderate; it does not follow that the interest on 
the price paid for the tenant-right of a farm represents the difference 
between the rent of the farm and the extreme rack rent that might 
be demanded, and which the landlords claim they have a right to 
demand. The element of goodwill paid for is not part of the value 
of the land; houses are built on small farms which may add nothing 
to the letting value. The house is built for comfort, or from necessity, 
for the farmer must have a house to live in, as much as clothes or 
food; but the house does not make the farm more productive, and 
an adjoining farmer would probably pay no more rent for the farm 
on account of it. To be recouped for his expenditure, the builder of 
the house must wait till he finds some one who wants a house, and in 
the case of a sale of tenant-right interest, the cost of the house will 
then be included in the price of the farm. 

Moreover, in the case of a large estate—and estates are on an 
average larger in Ireland than in England—a man wishing to live 
within the precincts of such an estate may, and often does, pay such 
a price for the tenant-right of a farm as may be said to give him no 
return whatever in the way of interest. 

Suppose that a man having returned to Ireland from America 
with £1,000 wishes to settle near his friends who reside on an estate 
comprising fifty to one hundred square miles. He cannot buy a plot 
in a fee simple, however small, but there is for sale the tenant-right 
interest of a farmer who is unable to make a living out of his land 
because of the high rent, or who for some other reason wishes to 
leave it. The American has no choice but to pay the tenant such a 
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sum as will induce him to leave, or else to give up the object for 
which he has returned. The amount paid may represent not only 
the goodwill and improvements of the outgoing tenant, but the 
price paid for permission to live within a certain district. Such cases 
are not unusual. In the same way, take the case of a small farmer 
paying a high rent, and living not altogether by his farm, but work- 
ing for wages, dealing, &c. His cabin may not have cost £30 to 
build, but unless he can be sure of getting another, it is invaluable 
to him. If he lives in adistrict where sales of tenant-right interests 
are prohibited, he knows he can get no other residence, and there- 
fore nothing but a very large sum in proportion to the value of his 
little holding will induce him to leave. Among tenant farmers there 
is a very general complaint that where tenant-right sales are pro- 
hibited or restricted, such limitations tend to prevent the struggling 
or failing tenant from leaving his farm, and prevent others with 
capital and enterprise coming into possession. Another complaint 
often made by tenants is that “there is no security for capital.” 
The same expression is common in the mouths of those who denounce 
the agitation for land reform; and who say that English capitalists 
are by it prevented from investing in Irish land. The complaint 
seems to me to be well founded in the case of the tenants, who must 
embark their capital, if they do so at all, at the risk of its confiscation 
wholly or partially by an increase of rent. On the other hand, what 
possible advantage is there to Ireland in the purchase of an Irish 
estate by an Englishman? As a rule the traditional management is 
adopted, and, as in the case of the London Companies, beyond re- 
ceiving, and occasionally raising the rents, nothing is done for the 
estate. The Law Life Assurance Society purchased in Galway one 
of the largest estates in Ireland. They did nothing whatever for 
it, and, I believe, increased the rents ; it was then sold to an English- 
man who, Mr. Tuke (Irish Distress and its Remedies, p. 78) says, “is 
non-resident, and, so far as I could hear, does nothing for his 
tenants.” 

Evidence such as I have quoted might be accumulated to any 
extent to the same effect, viz. that the claim of the Irish tenants is 
founded on the well-attested fact that they or their predecessors have 
by their own labour and at their own expense brought the land to 
its present condition from its original state of wilderness. 

It is true many of their houses are bad—the improvements often 
inefficiently made. The tendency of the system has naturally been 
for the houses to be “as frail as the tenure.” But this is not always 
the case ; comfortable houses and homesteads, clean, deep, and careful 
cultivation, may be seen in many parts of Ireland. 

The position of the English landlords is entirely different from 
that of the Irish; they have not forfeited, but preserved, their full 
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right to the complete ownership of their estates by the continual 
expenditure of capital in building, improvements, and maintenance. 
It sounds strange to an Irishman to hear that an English landlord 
sometimes bears part of the expense of his tenant in such an im- 
provement as laying land down in permanent pasture. The pro- 
portion of rent due to the landlord’s expenditure on buildings 
on English farms is estimated by Mr. Walter, M.P., to be one-third 
(speech to Berkshire Agricultural Society in 1879). Mr. Caird 
estimates the average proportional cost of the buildings, &c., on 
English farms to be £15 out of every £50 of the capital value of 
the land. Mr. Caird’s authority may be cited in confirmation of 
the evidence given above. He says (Jrel/and and the Plantation 
Scheme) :— 


‘Can it be said that landlords generally have expended any capital in pro- 
viding necessary buildings, &c., on their farms? In that respect there has 
been no change (since Arthur Young's time) ; but as regards rent the advance has 
been enormous.” 


I have refrained from giving my own opinion or the results of my 
observations as to these matters, and shall only say that I entirely 
agree with the opinions and statements I have quoted. 

My object is to show as a matter of history what it is quite im- 
possible for the tenant-farmers to prove by legal evidence, even if 
they had the opportunity, or were bold enough to take it before the 
present Royal Commission. It is, however, a serious question for 
English landlords whether they are right in throwing in their lot 
with the Irish ones. That is the question I wish to raise. 

I should like to add a few remarks on a statement of Judge Long- 
field’s in the August number of this Review. He laid down the 
following proposition, viz. :—‘ That it is impossible to create or 
maintain a system of peasant proprietors, and that such a system is 
not conducive to prosperity or happiness.” This is contrary to the 
experience of all other countries; and the necessary alterations 
having been made in our real property laws, there is no possible 
reason why land should not be much more widely distributed than 
at present, and owned in fee by all classes—agricultural, trading, or 
small capitalists, who generally prefer living in houses of their own 
rather than in hired houses. 

Judge Longfield maintained that there is an advantage in the 
severance of occupation of land from ownership, and that it may be 
more convenient to hire land than to own it. It may be so some- 
times, but there is no doubt that a very great desire exists among all 
classes to own land in fee far the purpose of occupying and doing as 
they like with it. 

The economical argument that a man will seldom possess enough 
capital to buy land and cultivate it, is not true to begin with, or 
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simply amounts to the truism that a man purchasing anything parts 
with some of his money in the transaction. It would be equally 
true to say that there would be a less expenditure of capital in hiring 
than in buying houses, in hiring clothes or anything else than in 
buying them. The ownership in fee of land occupied for farming 
or any other purpose is the greatest incentive in this and every other 
country to the expenditure and accumulation of capital on the land. 
Such land is eagerly sought after by the richest and thriftiest persons, 
and the tendency of such a system, combined with perfect freedom 
of transfer, is that the land falls into the occupation of those who 
make the best use of it. It also becomes more valuable, selling in 
small parcels for much higher prices than in large estates, or than if 
it were subject to a rent and to the possible control or interference 
of another person. Nor need an owner of land be without capital 
to cultivate and improve ; abolish the cumbrous and expensive pro- 
cess of mortgage by conveyance upon condition of the legal estate, 
and the owner of land can borrow more readily than the owner of 
almost any other security. The occupying owner of a farm worth 
£400 is in a much more advantageous position if he borrows £300, 
secured upon his land, than if he paid a rent, as tenant, equivalent 
to the interest on the loan. In the one case he ‘can act as he likes, 
develop and improve his estate with the prospect of paying off his 
debt ; in the other he is subject to control and interference, often 
capriciously and ignorantly exercised, and if he does increase the 
value of his occupation he may be deprived of that value by an 
increase of rent. 

Under the present system, it is contended by some that the im- 
provements made by a tenant should, after a lapse of time, become 
absolutely and rightly the property of the landlord. This principle 
is embodied in the Land Act, which provides that in giving com- 
pensation to a tenant, regard is to be had to the length of time he 
has enjoyed the improvements. In the absence of any definite con- 
tracts, which it has certainly been the interest of the landlords in 
Treland to avoid, it has been the case that the value added to the 
soil from time immemorial has sooner or later become the landlord’s 
property ; and the Land Act of 1870 seems to countenance this 
principle. It seems to be absolutely prohibitive of progress and the 
accumulation of wealth that the few landowners of Ireland are after 
any lapse of time to become the owners of the savings and improve- 
ments incorporated in the land by the 500,000 tenant-farmers who, 
in the interests of the nation as well as their own, are fully entitled 
to “ the full amount and complete enjoyment of all the value they 
impart to the soil they till.” 

Mvrroven O’Brien. 
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Poets, I have sometimes thought, may not improperly be divided, 
though doubtless by no mutually exclusive division, into two classes, 
definable by designations borrowed from ancient mythology ; the _ 
Giants and the Gods. Gods, indeed, there are among them of gigantic 
stature, and giants of godlike quality—godlike in grace and gentle- 
ness, as those others Titanic in port and power: but though the 
distinction may not always be equally easy to define, it can never in 
any case be really difficult to recognize. From the days of Shake- 
speare and Jonson to the days of Shelley and Byron, the difference 
between the two confronted and contrasted races is in the main per- 
ceptible and patent. Not often indeed so patent nor even always 
so perceptible as in these two crowning instances of contrast; for 
usually the generations happy enough to be dominated and so made 
memorable by the presence and the pontificate of a master born 
and manifest of either kind have not also had the privilege, like 
those of Shakespeare and of Shelley, of Jonson and of Byron, to 
bring forth an almost equally notable and admirable exemplar of its 
opposite. 

If ever before the days of Mirabeau there was a giant born at 
once into the double world of politics and of letters, and foredoomed 
to show as many blots as he on either side of his literary and 
political escutcheon, that giant was undoubtedly John Dryden. The 
catalogue of his various offences against art and manhood, against 
duty and beauty alike, stands confessed as nothing less than terrible. 
And yet, when all is said that must or may or can be said in repro- 
bation of all that has righteously been reckoned up to his discredit, 
the last verdict that leaps to our lips, the last comment that rises in 
our hearts, is surely always that of Mr. Browning on the “ rough- 
hammered head—great eye, gross jaw and griped lips” of the 
crown-grasper—What aman! The work of Dryden “does what 
granite can to give” us the figure and the measure of the work- 
man as surely as what marble can do in like manner is done for us 
by Milton’s. 

After a mental enumeration of the main points in Dryden’s life 
and literary action, and a comparison between the ultimate summary 
of these and the actual impression left by the conclusion of that 
summary upon the student’s mind, the upshot of all seems not less 
strange than if a most heavy list of charges, proved on all hands, 
should have been found on the whole to mount up hardly more to 
a result deserving of condemnation than to a result deserving of 
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acquittal; nay, rather, in effect, to a result deserving of neither, 
but simply of general wonder and (so to speak) of wholesale admira- 
tion. The sun, we may say, is by no means too bright for us to 
see the darkness of the spots, but is far too strong for us to feel 
the chill of the shadow. He wrote some of the most shameful and 
revolting passages in our literature; he applauded some of the most 
shameful and revolting passages in our history. He cheered on the 
hounds of the law and the vermin of the court to merciless cruelties 
against powerless innocence, to lawless treason against their common 
country. And for all this he remains yet an Englishman in whom 
all others worthy to judge of him must naturally and properly take 
no ignoble pride for ever. 

“ Full many a better man less bravely dieth,” says Artevelde of 
Gilbert Matthew in the noblest of all modern historical plays ; and 
full many a better man has lived less bravely than John Dryden. 
It seems to mea shallow and hollow judgment which thinks to detect 
either cowardice or hypocrisy in the course or the process of his 
various conversions and conformities. He was, let it be granted, 
neither a man of strong principles nor a man of spiritual nature. 
Neither politics nor religion could be to him what either was to 
Milton. It does not follow that°he must have been a cynic or a 
hypocrite, a Tartuffe or a Talleyrand. He was a strong-headed 
and stout-hearted man of the world, “indifferent honest,” it may 
be something less than duly tender-conscienced. We feel that 
morality begins to verge on absurdity when we hear the comments 
of austere virtue on “the successful profligacy,” not only of the 
wretched Waller, but of Dryden, delivered in a tone which seems 
to imply a community of infamy between the “ triple-turned ” old 
prostitute of all parties and the young rebel against traditions of 
Puritan training and alliance; between the discredit incurred by 
the transference of a youth’s crude or casual allegiance and the 
infamy which encircles the hoary head of an impenitent Iscariot. 
The action of the poet may be condemned or deplored, but all 
righteous men must reserve all their scorn for the action of the 
poeticule. 

It seems but poor praise for a poet of such high station, to say 
what must be said of Dryden, that he never works so well or moves 
so freely or rises so high as in the atmosphere of satire. But to the 
service of this presiding genius or goddess of his verse it must be 
owned that he brought such gifts and powers as never man but one 
had brought before. Nor was even Juvenal, if I may venture to 
guess, originally endowed by nature with a nobler faculty of speech 
or song. What he had and Dryden wanted was a firmer temper, a 
more solid faith. He knew always exactly what things they were 
that he hated—Imperialism and Democracy; and above all the 
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horrible and hybrid bastard begotten of their monstrous union. 
Dryden, being neither an aristocrat nor a republican, wanted both 
the motive impulses, both the confederate supports, which at once 
instigated and sustained the satire of Juvenal. He was merely a 
royalist, and such an one as may be bred and reared out of the 
middle class. He had nothing in him of plebeian fire, and nothing 
of patrician chivalry. He had, as we may not doubt, a just and due 
sense of honesty, but scarcely—his most fervent admirers would 
scarcely claim it for him—a high or tender sense of honour. For 
so hardy and kindly a man, he was even deplorably unchivalrous. 
He is one of the few unhappy examples of the falsity or untrust- 
worthiness of the noble superstition which we would fain hold fast, 
that a brave man will not hit his enemy when he is down. Dryden, 
one of the most gallant of fighters after his own fashion, danced and 
trampled upon his when prostrate at his mercy. He is of course 
not blameable—he would rather of course have been praiseworthy 
—for defiance and violation of that most wicked and contemptible 
rule of conduct or of speech, for ever to be found recurrent on the 
lips of infidels and cowards who believe in no truth and are afraid 
of every falsehood—the liar’s maxim and the traitor’s plea, which 
forbids us to speak truth when to speak truth is to speak evil of the 
defeated, the dishonoured, and the dead. The memories of a Judas 
and a Nero are as carrion to remain gibbeted for ever, that every 
honest hand may cast a stone in passing towards the completion of a 
cairn of ignominy which no age will ever see complete. But the offence 
of Dryden is not capable of extenuation, far less of justification, by 
comparison with the practice of other great historic and satiric 
poets, from the date of Juvenal’s verses on the dead Sejanus to the 
date of Hugo’s verses on the dead Saint-Arnaud. His own, it must 
sorrowfully be said, are sometimes comparable rather with those of a 
poet who should have defiled himself by acclamation and encourage- 
ment of a Tiberius or even of a Bonaparte. 

And yet—we must always come back to these two words, and 
always start afresh with them, after a word significant of aught but 
honour has been linked with the name or the thought of Dryden. 
“‘Satire’s narrow strait” (as Landor calls it) widened and deepened 
before the strong sweep of his oar-stroke into the resemblance and 
the resonance of a sea. He added a new and a majestic note, if not 
one of the sweeter or profounder, to the harmonies of English 
verse. Even where the broad loud wind of his sonorous song blows 
over fetid swamp or malarious morass, it is rather touched than 
tainted by the maleficence of their stagnant exhalations. The air 
swept in sunder so proudly by the play of his sailing wings is never 
dense or dim, never clogged or overcharged with miasmatic pesti- 
lence from the political Maremma which they traverse. And 
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whithersoever they strike out in strong enjoyment of their inex- 
haustible strength—a strength so nobly bridled and guided by the 
curb and the compulsion at once of his instinct and his will—they 
make such mighty music of the most malodorous air that our senses 
for the minute are conscious of nothing but the large and fresh 
delight of their passage and their sound. 

But after all it is idle—as many a reader may by this time be ready 
to remind me—it is idle to strain rhetoric and press metaphor into 
the service of criticism on the subject ofa great writer whom no man 
but himself can properly or even possibly make known. He that 
would know anything whatever of Dryden must read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest the word of his message to his own time first, 
and secondly to ours. For to ours also he has a message; full of 
warning to many, but not less full of cheer and even of example 
for others, if they have ears to receive itaright. ‘‘ The Bacon of the 
rhyming crew” he is named by the great poet and critic to whom I 
have so recently referred (shall we call him a giant at home among 
the gods, or a god astray among the giants?) ; and the chancellor 
of the first Stuart who ruled in England has more than his genius in 
common with the laureate of the last. But in one point of supreme 
importance—if Bacon be not grievously belied by the apparent 
evidence of history—there was a great gulf of difference fixed 
between them. John Dryden was no coward. 

In the next couplet but one which follows the line just quoted 
from his noble and memorable address to Wordsworth, Landor has 
given the soundest estimate and expressed the justest praise of 
Dryden that ever has been given or expressed. 


‘“‘ Though never tender nor sublime, 
He wrestles with and conquers Time.” 


We may fancy—though undoubtedly the conjecture may be no 
less erroneousthan assuredly it is audacious—that there is even more 
truth implied in the form of this admirable image than was designed 
or perceived by Landor himself. Dryden was not of those who 
conquer Time without an effort ; who, having once lived, inevitably 
must live for ever. Ifa Shakespeare or even if a Milton was to be born, 
it followed as a natural and obvious consequence that he was not to 
die. Butanearth-born and earth-bound giant like Dryden, if indeed 
he is to conquer immortality, must train himself to fight hard for it. 
The palm, though indisputably attainable, is not so evidently native 
in the climate of his birthplace, so naturally proper for the garland 
of his brows, that he can hope to wear it by proclamation of all spe2- 
tators and concession of all rivals, before he has faithfully under- 
taken and dauntlessly performed all conditions of the listed field or 
the heroic playground of his peers. And this most assuredly was 
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attempted and achieved by Dryden. But, unhappily alike for the 
fulness of his fame and for the purity of its record, he did not lay 
to heart the latter and the weightier half of an axiom left behind 
him by a poet of diviner birth than he. The giant’s strength which 
it was excellent to have it was tyrannous to use, as too often he was 
wont to use it, so cruelly too much like a giant. Not that any one 
will now take very great exception to the execution done on statesmen 
such as Shaftesbury or as Buckingham, on singers such as Settle or as 
Blackmore. But it must be surely at the peril of our conscience if 
we condone such actions as the commission of those foul and savage 
political epilogues too justly stigmatized by Lord Macaulay. 

And yet, again, how little must these weigh in the final scale of 
judgment, overloaded as it is and swayed down by the weight of 
his massive laurels! Among his forefathers and successors of the 
giant brood, Jonson has excelled him in weighty wealth and Byron 
has equalled him in spontaneous versatility of genius; but Dryden 
at his best is a surer workman of a trustier hand than either. And 
however unequal in his lyric touch, he has been but comparatively 
overpraised for the consummate force and swift felicity of his labours 
in the middie region of that line. He is the undisputed lord of 
lyrical rhetoric: he wins his way and makes his points with the 
easy and mighty touch of a sovereign orator. All the great effects 
of eloquence are his to command at the slightest wave of his hand 
in summons: all these, and something more, which is part of his 
indefinable birthright as a poet. Very few poets have had any 
mentionable measure of the gifts most proper and most requisite to 
the art of noble oratory, which all were his alike in such fruitful 
and imperial affluence; though many have had more of those which 
are more especially proper to their art, and to that art alone. To 
sum up, we may revert to the distinction already drawn between the 
Olympian and Titanic orders of men. There was little enough of 
the godlike in Dryden’s composition ; but, once more, what a man 
was this giant, and what a giant was this man! 

Politics, it may seem to us, were but too liable to become or to 
appear in the life of Dryden what literature was in the life of Mira- 
beau ; if not an accidental and unnatural episode, yet a somewhat 
unworthy and sometimes an unclean diversion. In the bright though 
not blameless career of the successor to his throne there was no such 
admixture or interference of improper or alien preoccupation. No 
man ever saw his life’s way more clearly or accepted the conditions 
of his life’s work with more of rational manfulness than Pope. He 
had a most healthy and liberal interest in other men’s lines of life, a 
most cordial and virile content and satisfaction with his own. He 
was a good and true patriot after and perhaps beyond the fashion of 
his age ; and whether his perceptions in ethics and philosophy were 
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deep or shallow, his devotion to the principle of either study was 
not in any case the less genuine and respectable. Of his personal 
character it is nothing to say that he had the courage of a lion: 
for a beast’s or an athlete’s courage must have something of physical 
force to back it, something of body to base itself upon: and the spirit 
which was in Pope, we might say, was almost as good as bodiless. 
And what a spirit it was! how fiery bright and dauntless! We are 
invited, and not always unreasonably, to condone or palliate much 
that was unworthy of manhood in Byron, on just and compassionate 
consideration of the bitter burden attached to his bodily and daily 
life; but what was his trial and what was his courage to Pope’s ? 
How less than little the one, how less than nothing the other! For 
Byron we should have charity and sympathy: but it rouses the 
blood, it kindles the heart, to remember what an indomitable force 
of heroic spirit, and sleepless always as fire, was inclosed in the 
pitiful body of the misshapen weakling whose whole life was spent 
in fighting the good fight of sense against folly, of light against 
darkness, of human speech against brute silence, of truth and reason 
and manhood against all the banded bestialities of all dunces and all 
dastards, all blackguardly blockheads and all blockheaded black- 
guards, who then as now were misbegotten by malignity on dulness. 
We are easily tempted and naturally apt to set against the high 
qualities of such warriors on the side of all men worthy of their 
help, by way of counterpoise to their glory and subtraction from our 
own debt of gratitude and esteem, the fierceness of their habitual 
mood and the foulness of their occasional missiles. We are less 
apt, possibly, to remember the conditions of their lifelong fight. In 
an age to which personality and slander, the brutalities of calumny 
and the mendacities of malice, are as happily as undeniably un- 
known, it is inevitably difficult for us to realise a state of literary 
society in which every blockhead who might also be a blackguard 
had free vent for his filthiest insolence—in which every liar who 
might also be a coward felt it safe to steal a stranger’s name as a 
relief to the obscurity of his own or a shelter for the infamy of his 
act. It is not more incredible than true that the condition of letters 
in England was once such as to enable a dastardly and dirty rascal 
to issue, under the thievish cover of a lying name, a dirty and 
dastardly libel on three men no less known and honoured, then as 
now, than Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay ; a libel based on the admitted 
fact of their mutual friendship and reciprocal sympathy in unenvious 
admiration of each other’s native genius and natural good work. 
Nothing, not even the hateful perception of an intolerable superior, 
would seem ever to exasperate the envious man so much as the 
absence—the undeniable and obvious absence—of this vilest among 
all vile qualities from the mental composition of his betters. That 
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foulest and shamefullest of all the seven deadly sins, that vice to 
which all other vices save cowardice its parent and lying its child 
are virtues, had then, in at least one loathsome incarnation, so much 
of a coward’s courage as to skulk forth into the twilight of print with 
but the fig-leaf of a pseudonym patched or pinned over its naked- 
ness. It cannot be denied that there are signs of moral progress in 
the world of letters, unless it can be denied that such a thing as is 
now open before my eyes while I write this sentence—a farce or 
dramatic satire called The Confederates, published under a false name 
by a poetaster of the period—could not now, for very dread of the 
ineffaceable ignominy which would follow on the inevitable detection 
of a lie so abject in its motive and its method, its end and its means 
alike, be shuffled into shameful print by the boldest coward in all the 
viperous generation of literary liars. Nor in any other age could a 
rival commentator on the text of Shakespeare have earned his exalta- 
tion or degradation to the curule chair of Dulness hard by the 
whipping-post of ribalds, to which as a blackguard he might deserve 
to be attached, or on which as a blockhead he might deserve to be 
enthroned. 

But, extinct as they may or as they may not be now, it is indis- 
putable that such noisome and unmentionable vermin were daily and 
nightly “about the path and about the bed” of the great and 
gallant man who embalmed the types of them for all time in the 
black-spotted and ill-savoured amber of the Dunciad. And it was 
inevitable that the unseemly accident of their “ villainous company ” 
or controversy should exasperate as with infectious virulence the 
habit of mind which physical infirmity or deformity is proverbially 
liable to engender. Pope was by nature undeniably “ malin comme 
un bossu”’—no more and no less: for he surely was not malignant 
or malevolent ; but as surely the untranslatable French epithet hits off 
the nature of his quality toa hair. He was sharp, sly, and little prone 
to pity where pity was little deserved; but I agree with Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti! in recognizing the manful kindness, however crossed with 
a dash of no acrid or unkindly raillery, to which his prologue for the 
benefit-night of ‘poor old John Dennis” bears gracious and ample 
witness. Nor can I think that “’twere to consider too curiously, 
to consider” that the temperament of his ill-conditioned body rather 
than the temper of his imprisoned mind must be held responsible for 
the childish trickery and apish furtiveness of such intrigues as have | 
been so sharply cast in his teeth by the successive severity of the 
three Anglican clergymen who have edited and defamed him as 
poet orasman. After the Reverend Mr. Warton came the Reverend 
Mr. Bowles, and after the Reverend Mr, Bowles comes the Reverend 
Mr. Elwin. ‘Hear them! All these against one foreigner!” cries 


(1) Lives of Famous Poets, p. 131. 
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Mr. Browning’s Luria; and ‘“‘See them! All these against one 
Liberal Catholic!” a lay student may be tempted and permitted to 
exclaim at sight of so many cassocked commentators opening in full 
cry upon the trail of this poet. And such a feeling may be indulged 
without any very sympathetic admiration for the balanced attitude 
of Pope between a modified sort of conformity and a moderate kind 
of philosophy. On such matters, if the weightier opinion of men 
worthier to pronounce on them than I would permit me to entertain 
an opinion, I should guess that Pope, who certainly was rather con- 
formable than orthodox, was also rather a loose thinker than a free 
thinker. But however this may be, there is something in the man 
which would seem to provoke an inevitable shaking of clenched 
surplices in the face of his memory at every resurgence of his name. 
It is more painful for men who on the whole are inclined to admire 
his dauntless nature as highly as his matchless genius—for matched 
on his own ground he never has been or can be—to find that a 
judge so different as is Mr. Leslie Stephen from such clerical 
critics as we have named can permit himself to say of Pope, 
in the course of a generally admirable estimate, “He was—if we 
must speak bluntly—” (but I venture to think we must not speak 
80 bluntly of such a man) “a liar and a hypocrite.” A liar, yes: a 
hypocrite, no. He carried perhaps further than most men of the 
world the conventional privilege of social double-dealing: he did 
not always show the same face to the same person: he certainly was 
not so careful as a very few men are, and as it seems to me that a 
man of perfect and blameless honour should always aim at being, to 
speak of men absent, friends or enemies, no whit otherwise than he 
would like them, if chance should so bring it about, to know that he 
had spoken. But surely there was nothing of what we usually call 
the hypocrite—nothing essentially unpardonable or radically dis- 
honourable—in a man not only so nobly fearless but so faithfully 
affectionate that even the great and terrible Swift recognized in him 
a capacity for enduring love and sorrowing fidelity to the remem- 
brance of a dead friend, at least fourfold as great as that of the man 
who might come nearest to him in faithfulness of affection. This 
does not, of course, disprove the imputation of unmanly and un- 
friendly advantage taken of this very friend’s helpless and piteous 
infirmity; it does not refute the only less grave charge of indelicate 
and unchivalrous conduct with regard to women ; it hardly extenuates 
what seems equally inexplicable and inexcusable in the singular and 
scandalous intrigue woven and unwoven by his own device about 
the publication of his correspondence. But it does, I think,—or at 
least it should—very seriously temper and tone down our judgment 
on all these heads. Mr. Leslie Stephen has indicated, with equally 


faultless instinct and fearless intelligence, the fact which even yet 
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may seem something of a paradox, and which in other days would 
hardly have found utterance or hoped to find a hearing—that, 
‘though nominally the poet of reason,” when he failed most gravely 
as a writer or erred most gravely as a man, he erred mainly if not 
merely through excess of irrational impulse. For those of course 
must be accounted the gravest failures of a great writer, which are 
made in his own proper field. Pope’s lyrical collapse and pastoral 
imbecility need not be weighed at the weight of a feather or the 
worth of a straw against the worth and weight of his claims as a 
great writer and an admirable poet. Such matters are as much out 
of the question as they are now beyond and below the cognizance of 
serious criticism. But his faults as a moralist or a satirist, an ethical 
or a philosophic poet, are as clearly as ever were the faults of Byron 
or of Burns the natural and unavoidable errors of a temperament or 
an intellect in which instinct or impulse had practically the upper 
hand of principle and of reason. The instincts of a deformed invalid, 
with a bitter wit and most irritable nerves, are of course more likely 
than the impulses of a strong man, with healthy blood and hot pas- 
sions, to seem rather intellectual than physical energies or infirmi- 
ties ; yet in Pope’s case the body was perhaps as liable to misguide 
the mind, and emotion to get the start of reflection, as in the case of 
any hot-brained lyrist—or even of any brainless athlete. Anger, if 
not malice also in many cases, is surely after all no less properly 
definable as a sensual passion than lust or gluttony. 

The personal or the literary relations of a man whose genius is 
constrained to work under such hard and strange conditions must 
always be difficult for justice to determine and charity to define. 
But the most delicate and dubious point in the matter is that raised 
by the unavoidable question of his relations towards the stronger sex. 
The author of a satire on women which is perhaps as much compara- 
tively overrated by Mr. Rossetti’ as it was depreciated with 
absurd and irrelevant virulence by De Quincey cannot possibly be 
treated by sane or careful criticism as though he were with regard 
to women even such another as Dryden; who, to speak bluntly 
in my turn, seems to have seen little or nothing but a propa- 
gating machine, an ingenious and interesting engine for securing 
the continuance of the race, in the sex which has given the final 
and crowning proof of its unquestionable superiority in strength by 
its truly preternatural success in persuading the weaker half of 
humanity to call and perhaps to believe itself the stronger. The 
constitutional monarchy of man, who from the cradle to the grave 
is doomed to realise that pitiful ideal of a half royal house—to 
reign and not to govern, bears surely in every stage of its pre- 
carious and transparent imposture the plainest witness that could be 


(1) Lives of Famous Poets, p. 128. 
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borne, pays surely at each fresh demand or imposition the fullest 
tribute that could be paid, to the radically imperial or the imperially 
radical autocracy of that only higher power which neither atheist nor 
republican at his peril may deny. Only men of the type of Dryden, in 
whom it is hard to detect a third component beyond the nobly or 
ignobly animal and intellectual, can avoid the duty levied by nature of 
paying any graver tax than the exaction of a transient and merely 
sensual submission to feminine influence. Of such influence there is 
practically no trace for evil or for good in the life and the work of 
Dryden. His poetry was not more shaped or coloured by the 
patronage of “her graceless Grace” of Cleveland—the virtuous 
woman who was, if not exactly a crown, yet undeniably a coronet to 
her husband—than by the “not inelegant amusement,” as Sir 
Walter Scott very judiciously describes it, of eating tarts in the 
surely less disreputable company of “ Madam Reeve” the actress. 
For aught we can see, apart from physical or social necessities, 
Dryden could as easily have dispensed with women as he would 
readily have dispensed with priests. To Pope the influence at any 
rate of female friendship was at least as indispensable as of male; 
and without friendship, be it said to his credit and his honour, he 
could not apparently have lived or cared to live. In his writings 
the presence and the potency of feminine sympathies or antipathies 
can no more be overlooked by any student than can their absence 
or their effacement from the writings of Dryden ; who on this point 
is comparable with Jonson alone among the other ungodlike giants 
of our poetry. But against the beautiful tenderness and half divine 
devotion of Pope’s verses on the latter years of the beloved and 
‘venerable mother whose name he has made for all time sweet and 
dear to the memory of all his readers must undoubtedly be set the 
unfragrant recollection of his virulent and viperous aspersions on the 
name and fame of other women. But, again, the fresh question 
arises, what manner of women were these? Surely not all privileges 
at once and all immunities are always altogether to be conceded to 
all women alike. Pope was undoubtedly a man who now and then 
was wont to lay his hand upon a woman far otherwise than in the 
way of kindness; yet we certainly cannot regard him as liable to 
the famous imputation conveyed in Tobin’s ridiculous triplet. What- 
ever esteem we may feel for the talents and merits, whatever tolera- 
tion we may be inclined to extend over the eccentricities and 
audacities, of such women as Lady Mary Wortley Montague, it is the 
rankest and most nauseous cant of hypocritical chivalry to pretend 
that they have a right to expect the same tender and reverent for- 
bearance which all but the vilest of men and scribblers feel for “any 
woman, womanly.” Were it not that few men and no women seem 
generally able to realise the value and the meaning of the homely 
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truth that you cannot eat your cake and have it, it would plainly 
be more than superfluous to insist on the consequent and cognate 
fact that the stronger sex is no more qualified than is the weaker to 
claim all the privileges of the other and retain possession of all its 
own. No reasoning and feeling thinker of either sex will seriously 
affirm that the actual conditions of legal and social relation between 
the sexes are by any manner of means unimprovably perfect, un- 
impeachably righteous, ideally equitable in adjustment of rights and 
avoidance of wrongs. But no sane adult of the normal human type 
in mind and body will admit or will imagine that a woman who 
arrogates and attains the place and the license reserved by nature or 
by custom, by tradition or by law, for men alone in general, can 
exact or expect from men any more of chivalrous or delicate deference 
than man extends toman. And if, in an age of free speech and 
foul language, such a woman takes to the diversion of throwing mud 
at her superiors, she can as little expect to keep her face from the 
retorted splash of a heavier pellet than her own as to keep her 
fingers clean enough to be fit for the homage of any but a scavenger’s 
salute. 

In his two famous poems which deal for once wholly with the 
tragic side of female passion, I cannot and could never think that 
Pope succeeds in touching the key-note of genuine pathos. The 
opening lines of his Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady are as incomparably 
inferior to the majestic and magnificent first verses of the poem from 
which he borrowed the suggestion of this overture as the sequel and 
the close of his own are immeasurably superior in force and harmony 
of effect to those of his precursor’s elegy.’ And for all its elaborate 
excellence of construction the epistle of Eloisa seems in my humble 
opinion open to three several objections of equal if of no great 
weight. The full capabilities of the subject are not thoroughly 
grasped and utilised; while its main difficulty is neither evaded nor 
surmounted. In one famous and pretentiously pathetic line, which I 
prefer to quote only as Latinized with exquisite success by Landor,” 
the mourner is made, while attempting to reach the very zenith of 
tragic tenderness, to touch the very nadir of ludicrous indecency in 
the expression of a request which no man, I should think, could read 


(1) On the chance that not all readers of this page may remember the superb four 
lines which open Ben Jonson’s Elegy on that Marchioness of Winchester who had 
likewise the yet higher honour to be lamented by Milton in a poem yet more unequal 
and uncertain in its loveliness than that of the elder poet, I will here transcribe them. 


“What gentle ghost, besprent with April dew, 
Hails me so solemnly to yonder yew, 
And beckoning woos me, from the fatal tree 
To pluck a garland for herself or me ?” 
Si sic omnia dirisset—! Where would Pope’s elegy be then ? 
(2) Da quod potes, quod non potes Morpheus dabit. 
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without laughter, and few women, I should hope, without a blush. 
What is good and genuine in these poems is of the same quality as 
what is best and most genuine in the Essay on Man. But this, I 
need not say, is of no mean quality. Ifto be pathetic were no more 
than to be impressive, to be passionate no more than to be eloquent, 
these elegiac effusions or rather compositions would undoubtedly be 
passionate and pathetic. But if not, they assuredly are neither. 

To Pope as to Dryden the general instinct of criticism has hardly 
been unjust, which fixes in either case upon some few detached 
passages as samples or as tests of their genius at its highest rather 
than on any whole single poem or class of poems. For it is not 
usually of the Essay on Man or the Religio Laici, full as these poems 
are of grave and careful excellence, that we all think at once when 
we think of Charles II.’s poet laureate or Queen Anne’s poet regent. 
It is not of Zhe Hind and the Panther, opulent and superb in august 
eloquence and passionate humour as is that unrivalled masterpiece 
of polemical poetry ; perhaps it is hardly even of The Rape of the 
Lock, blameless in its beauty and perfect in its charm as is that 
sovereign flower of social satire. Achitophel and Zimri, Atticus 
and Atossa, Doeg and Og, Sporus and Bufo, rise first and clearest 
on our recollection, weigh last and heaviest in our judgment. 
As long as these great and splendid studies are familiar to all 
students of English literature,—in other words, as long as English 
literature may hope to find students at all—men different in temper 
and tone of mind, if equally rational and capable, will agree to 
differ in their preference of one master to the other. My own 
verdict, as may probably be evident enough, would stand unhesita- 
tingly and emphatically in favour of the elder. But I must have 
failed indeed of my purpose if it is not now equally evident that few 
if any can rate higher or relish more keenly the faultless and peer- 
less accomplishment of his more fortunate successor. Whatever 
Pope has left us is “‘as round and smooth as Giotto’s O” ; whatever 
Dryden has left us is liable to come short of this especial and surely 
precious praise. The strength of Dryden never wholly fails him; 
but the skill of Pope never fails him at all. He is none of the 
greater gods ; but he is at least, in Massinger’s phrase, a “ godling”’ ; 
ora libellous parasite of his own day might have likened him, in 
Shakespeare’s phrase, to “that giant dwarf,” the cunning sharp- 
shooter of Olympus. As humourist rather than as poet, Pope is to 
Dryden what Sheridan is to Congreve; less deep, less rich, less 
naturally strong of hand; more considerate, more cautious, more 
“obvious ” if not “obtrusive,” in the method of his workman- 
ship and the presentation of his talent. But Congreve on the whole 
must be ranked far higher above Sheridan than Dryden can properly 
be ranked above Pope. 
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Beneath or beside these two great dominant names of the age 
ensuing on the Restoration, three others may be ranked as only less 
representative and memorable in the dynasty of our humorous and 
satirical and social poets: ‘“ Butler and his godson Swift,” as Landor 
classes them, and thirdly a name of sweeter though less serious 
associations than either of these—the best and brightest poet of 
society that ever England or France or Italy produced and enjoyed 
—the incomparable and inimitable Prior. Never was the parable of 
the talents more curiously reversed or inverted than in the case of these 
three humourists. The ten talents for humorous poetry which were 
cast into the crucible of Hudibras resulted in an amalgam so formless, 
incomposite, and unwieldy, that it has to be broken up again into 
detached ingots of gold before we can put to any reasonable service 
the precious ore of its marvellous material. Butler lives only and 
could never live really but in fragments; the weight and worth of 
his nuggets, their splendour and solidity, impress us with most 
wonder and inspire us with most delight when detached from the 
blocks of shapeless and inharmonious burlesque in which they lie 
imbedded and entombed. The weight of wisdom, thought, per- 
ception, and feeling which makes massive and precious alike the 
verse and the prose of Butler can best be estimated and enjoyed (if 
I may speak for others according to my own experience) by separate 
handling and several examination of such samples or excerpts as a 
reader may select for himself or accept from others. And to know 
Swift it would of course be superfluous to say that we must turn 
first and return last to his prose; that even such matchless master- 
pieces as Hamilton’s Bawn and Mary the Cookmaid’s Letter are to the 
Tale of a Tub as underwood to forest. But Prior, so much less in 
stature than either of these giants, is almost as much more satis- 
factory, more delightful, more praiseworthy and thankworthy in 
poetic accomplishment. What he has done may not be great, but 
the best of it is nothing less than divinely good. His love-letter to 
a lady of quality, aged five, will for ever enrapture all readers who 
can feel in its gayer or its graver aspect the inexpressible charm of 
children. To me at least this one seems the most adorable of 
nursery idyls that ever was or will be in our language; nay, not 
unworthy of a corner among the lighter outbuildings or ante- 
chambers in that supreme lyrical palace of infantile poetry, L’ Art 
@’ étre Grand-pére itself. The poetry of wit and intelligence, “ not un- 
informed with” fine indignation and cordial love of country, never 
bore a more brilliant flower fenced round with more pungent thorns 
than his inversion or conversion of Boileau’s wretched ode on the 
siege of Namur into a two-edged sword wherewith to transfix at 
once the parasitic poetaster and his puffed-out patron on the very 
sharpest point of scornful song. Had Louis been encumbered with 
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sense enough to read and troubled with wit enough to feel it, Prior 
might have been forgiven if he had shared the less reasonable ap- 
prehension of John Dennis as to the personal resentment and pro- 
bable reprisals of the sun-king. If his elaborate “Solomon in 
rhyme” was an assured and inevitable failure, yet all the world has 
by heart one charming couplet of it ; and this is more than can be 
said of many a poem even splendidly successful in its day. The bright 
light pinnace of A/ma rides far more gracefully at anchor, invites 
and rewards more passengers or traffickers to come aboard her, than 
the deep-drawing argosy of Hudibras, wellnigh waterlogged after the 
first rich cruise. As for the tales and epigrams, though I can 
scarcely agree with the Great Lexicographer that in consequence or 
in spite of them “ Prior is a lady’s book,” yet I must think that 
where other such epigrammatists and tale-tellers—always excepting 
the dearly beloved name of La Fontaine, and by no means excepting 
the quaintly incongruous name of Byron’s favourite Casti—give us 
an ounce of wit to a pound of dirt, Prior gives us at least a pound of 
good fresh humour for every ounce of a more questionable ingredient. 
But perhaps the surest proof as well as the sharpest trial of Prior’s 
exquisite and triumphant excellence is the comparison of his achieve- 
ments and accomplishments with that of all his many and emulous 
disciples or followers in the same line. As surely as before him 
there was none like him, so surely has no one been like him since. 
And men well worthy of grateful record and gracious remembrance 
are to be found on the roll of his pupils, from past generations even 
onwards to ourown. But he is hardly more above the Sedleys and 
Dorsets who preceded than the Luttrells and Praeds who succeeded 
him. Praed indeed at his best is thoroughly charming and fault- 
less in his own pleasant line—well worthy of his place in the milky 
way of minor poets ; but at this best he is as it were the ideal flower 
of clever and well-bred boys, the typically triumphant “ Etonian,” 
without enough poetic ballast to endanger the steerage of his 
outrigger : Prior to him is as a man to a schoolboy. 

To find a match for our head master of social song we must pass 
out of England, and rise to the recollection of even so great a rival 
as Voltaire. Mr. Carlyle has done no more than justice—a justice 
which from the Proclus or Plotinus of Neo-Calvinism is not less 
commendable than surprising—to those “ Madrigals which are really 
incomparable in their kind; not equalled in graceful felicity even 
by Goethe, and by him alone of Poets approached in that respect.’’* 

(1) Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great, book xiv., chap. vi. (vol. iii., p. 717, 
ed. 1862). Having occasion to refer to Mr. Carlyle’s great prose epic or historic poem, 
T am tempted to add here an illustrative note on a curious if also an insignificant point. 
Perhaps one or two other idle students or amateurs of historical or literary dricabracquo- 


logie (as Balzac would have called it) may be as much amused as I was by the discovery 
for which I claim so much of credit as is not due rather to sheer accident, that the 
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But, be it said with leave of our most illustrious Musophobist, they 
are equalled at their best if not excelled in that especial quality by 
the choicest home-bred verse of Matthew Prior.’ 

A living writer, to whom so many thousands of readers must owe 
so many brightened hours of quiet enjoyment and leisurely solace 
that it would seem thankless for any one of these to let pass an 
occasion of acknowledgment, has shown himself in my poor opinion 
even singularly unjust to the happy memory of our best social poet. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope objects to Thackeray’s comparison of Prior 
with Horace, and “almost questions Prior’s right to be in the list” 
of English humourists. The creator of such living masterpieces as Mrs. 
Proudie and Archdeacon Grantly—whose elevation to the episcopal 
bench, though even in Zhe Last Chronicle of Barset we are not per- 
mitted to rejoice (with respectful sympathy and appreciative applause) 
in the announcement of this long-expected item of ecclesiastical 
intelligence, can surely be only a question of time ?—the creator of 
these and so many other types only less precious than these must 
undoubtedly have a right to speak on such matters “ with authority, 
not like a scribe ” of so different an order as myself; yet, conscious as 
I may be that in that special sphere of letters he is “there sitting 
where I durst not soar,” I must appeal against his appeal from his 
illustrious friend’s equally just and cordial estimate of Prior. Nay, 


farce acted at Sceaux, on Thursday, August 24th, 1717, before the Duchesse du Maine, 
was simply a translation or adaptation of the better part of Vanbrugh’s Relapse—that is, 
of those scenes which belong to the legitimate domain of pure and broad comedy. 
“ What a pity none of us has read this fine Farce!” ejaculated in 1864 the sardonic 
historian (book xvi., chap. ii., vol. iv., p. 262). But in the spring of that year the 
present writer had the inestimable benefit of so doing, in « newly published volume of 
complementary or supplementary additions to the yet insufficiently voluminous writings 
of Voltaire ; and had consequently the further advantage of verifying the accuracy of 
a surmise which could hardly have failed to suggest itself to any lover of the English 
drama—that Voltaire’s ‘‘ Mademoiselle de la Cochonnitre,” acted by the translatress of 
Newton at the girlish age of forty-one, was none other than Miss Hoyden, and 
“Madame Dufaur as Barbe (Governess Barbara)” the representative of that ideally 
delightful Nurse who alone is worthy to claim kinship with Juliet’s in time past, and 
(may I dare to say it?) even almost, perhaps, with the incomparable and adorable 
Mrs. Gamp in ages yet to be. In tenui labor—at tenuis labor ipse. 

(1) I am curious to know—what to avow that I do not may be a confession of strange 
ignorance—whether there exists any edition of Prior including the two early satires 
mentioned and quoted in the notes to Malone’s Life of Dryden (pp. 519, 544-5) as 
containing each a virulent attack, there cited at length in its place, on the elder and 
greater poet. ‘The cautious and laborious accuracy of Malone was as justly, I believe, 
proverbial among students in his day as is that of Dr. Grosart in our own; but it would 
surely be a relief to all grateful and sympathetic readers if Prior’s memory could like- 
wise be relieved from the burden and the brand of so scandalous an imputation as this 
of anonymous and rancorous onslaught on the glorious grey hairs of Dryden. The 
Town and Country Mouse may be pardonable or excusable as an ebullition of juvenile 
humour, not over gracious or graceful, but perhaps hardly to be called virulent or 
malignant ; no such apology could extenuate the offence of so gross an outrage conveyed 


in such vile verses as we find laid to his account on the usually impeccable authority 
of Malone. 


(2) English Men of Letters : Thackeray, pp. 1€5, 163. 
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if truth must be told,—though it may seem something of an imperti- 
nence to think a truth so insignificant worth telling—I should 
myself incline to say that if in this comparison of ancient with 
modern poet any undue excess of honour had been done to either, it 
was rather to the Roman than to the Englishman: although the 
avowal of such an opinion may be too palpably equivalent to a con- 
fession of the undeniable fact that he who makes it looks with much 
the same eyes and for much the same reason as did Byron on Horace, 
“whom he hated sv ’””—sometimes more and sometimes less than he 
always loved Catullus and Pindar, the equally unapproached pre- 
cursors, each in his several sphere, of the “‘ valet-souled ”’ versifier of 
Venusia. Though both alike low-born, Horace and Prior seem to 
my humble judgment to have been very unequally endowed with 
most of the qualities “that may become a man” ora gentleman. I 
at least cannot see more of these in Horace than may become the 
most exquisite of toad-eaters, or less of them in Prior than would 
beseem the most excellent of companions. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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CATTLE RANCHES IN THE FAR WEST. 


AccusToMED as we are to large figures when examining statistics 
relating to the domestic or foreign economy of the United States, 
the vast surplus of last year’s harvest in that country, no less than 
England’s very rapidly increasing cattle trade with the United 
States—in the twelve months ending June 30, 1879, 71,794 head of 
cattle were shipped from the United States to the United Kingdom,’ 
a figure just double that of the preceding year—have of late served 
to bring before us in more than usually startling manner the 
dangers threatening our agricultural interests by the nearly un- 
limited food-producing capacities of America. 

Of special interest, under the prevailing circumstances, is the 
question of raising cattle on the free public lands of Western terri- 
tories, and recently published accounts of a perfectly trustworthy 
nature—no less than the results of the personal investigations of the 
Royal Commission—only enhance it; for they prove beyond doubt 
that stock-raising under such very favourable circumstances as exist 
in some of of the North-Western districts of the Union has a great 
future before it. 

In giving the reader a sketch of the ‘“ rough-and-ready ”’ life of a 
Western “rancheman,” or stock-raiser, and of his vocation, I lay 
before him the results of a visit of many months to Colorado, 
Wyoming, and parts of Montana, at present the chief centres of the 
business. If we examine the origin of Western stock-raising, we 
find that, like so many other institutions in the United States, it 
took its first start while the country was yet in the throes of its 
last great war. Texas at that time was still a little known territory, 
a safe refuge for fugitives from justice, disguised with long beards, 
quaint aliases, and broad sombreros. This immense expanse, con- 
sisting mainly of prairiese—Texas has 274,¢56 square miles, or larger 
than France, Portugal, Belgium, and Switzerland combined—was 
the home of enormous herds of semi-wild cattle of a very inferior 
breed. Their wild eyes and wide-spreading horns were in keeping 
with their forbidding, raw-boned, ungainly aspect, and fierce 
tempers. There were millions of them. In 1860 the tax returns, 
under-estimated if anything, showed 2,733,267 head of cattle, and 
172,243 working oxen in Texas; and not a few of the astonishingly 


(1) It is interesting to note that while the 64,926 head exported to other countries but 
England represented a value of only £352,600, those shipped to England were more 
than three times as valuable, namely, £!,323,200. These, and most other statistical 


figures, were furnished to the writer by the head of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, and are therefore authentic, 
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lazy and ignorant rancheros—mostly of Spanish or Mexican origin 
—could boast of herds exceeding fifty thousand head, and some few, 
if accounts are true, owned as many as a hundred thousand. They 
were, however, of little pecuniary benefit to their owners; the 
absence of any market and foreign demand on the part of Northern 
neighbours made them very nearly as valueless as were at the same 
period the countless “beef” on the rolling pampas of South 
America." 

Towards the close of the great national struggle, when meat, 
cereals, and, in fact, every kind of food rose in the Northern States 
to hitherto unknown prices, some venturesome Government con- 
tractors tried the experiment of driving small herds of these cattle 
from Texas to the Northern armies. In the beginning only small 
“bunches” of two or three hundred travelled that weary journey 
over the subsequently so historic trails leading from their prairie 
homes to Missouri and other Eastern states. The profits were 
enormous, for steers could in those good days be bought for about 
25s., and sold at the end of their two or three months’ overland 
journey for £7; they were, in fact, so large that the secret soon 
oozed out, and men with larger capital and unfettered by Govern- 
ment contracts “started in,” and for a year or two—till at last 
the astoundingly easy-going rancheros of Texas found out the 
increased value of their stock—profits remained as high. Gradually 
they were cut down finer ; for rapidly as money is made, and incom- 
parably higher as are the profits attainable by a successful specula- 
tion in the States than in slower and surer-going Europe, the fact 
that a man could double or quadruple his capital in four months, 
running no very great risks, allured great numbers of Eastern men 
to embark their and their friends’ money in stock-driving opera- 
tions. This was, it must be remembered, long before cattle or meat 
export to Europe had taken root ; hence it was but natural that soon 
with increased numbers of drivers, competition decreased the profits : 
first to 75 or 100 per cent., and then gradually even to lower rates. 
In the eyes of the men who had first started, the business was 
played out. Not so, however, was the inventive American genius. 
Hitherto the cattle business was simple, that of a drover buying 
stock in a cheap market and selling it with a good profit in 
Northern towns. What was easier, asked the keen-eyed speculator, 
than to do as the now millionaire Texan cattle kings did, let nature 
work for you? Yonder lay the vast stretches of the so-called 
American Desert, ranging from the Mississippi, in those days the 


(1) In 1879 the United States contained more than thirty-three millions of cattle ; and 
as twelve millions were milch cows, the increase of the country’s stock, after all home 
and foreign consumption is covered, can hardly be estimated at less than a million and 

st artlingly stupendous figure if we consider that. 
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Western boundary of civilisation, to the Sierra Nevadas, a tract 
fifteen hundred miles long and two thousand wide, on the Eastern 
confines of which the new territories of Kansas, Arkansas, and 
Nebraska were just then constituting themselves with that rapidity 
peculiar to the migratory Yankee, to whom the making of laws and 
building of towns is a natural occupation. While thousands of half- 
crazed mining emigrants were crossing the Plains, pushing West- 
wards to the new-and old gold countries, many more, belonging as 
a rule to a far better and thriftier class of Eastern-raised folk, were 
crowding into the new territories with the intention of settling down 
as farmers; and what wonder that Horace Greely’s precious advice, 
“Go West, young man,’’ was also applied to the bovine race. Very 
soon the new settlers awoke to the vast profits of stock-raising in 
countries where not only land and home grazing too cost nothing, 
but where the incidental expenses of a farm are, to European ideas, 
exceptionally low. Raising cattle on the free public land of the 
Great West can be done at the absurd low rate of from 4s. to 5s. 
per head; for when once the ranche or farmhouse is built, an 
affair that need not cost more than £60 to £100, and your pro- 
visions bought, there remains absolutely no other expense to 
be provided for but the wages of the stockmen or “ cow-boys,” 
each of whom, for their £6 monthly pay, will take care of one 
thousand head of cattle. Fortunately for the farmers of Europe, the 
frontier rancheman—hundreds of miles may be from the next rail- 
way station, and the latter again a thousand or fifteen hundred 
miles from his great’ market, Chicago—is handicapped by the enor- 
mous expenses of the transport of his “ beeves,”’ as market cattle 
are called, to distant Chicago. Mr. Dan, the author of the paper to 
which I referred in the commencement, states that the cost of 
transit from the slopes of the Rocky Mountains to Liverpool are not 
less than £8 per head, which adds quite 23d. a pound to the dead 
weight of each steer. 

But to return to the growth of stock-raising. A further very 
great impulse was given to it by rewarding the early settlers in 
Kansas and Nebraska by the building of the Pacific Railroad. As 
more emigrants from the East continued to pour in, land became 
valuable, and the cattlemen began to move Westwards to new 
districts, where their herds could graze free of expense on the 
Plains. 

Colorado next became the goal of the west-bound stock-raisers, 
and at the present day that vast state—it became such in 1876, and 
hence is called the Centennial State—with its 105,000 square miles 
and a population under two hundred thousand souls, is, “in the eyes 


(1) From statements I heard I should have put this at even a higher figure, for the 
freight rates of the Union Pacific are, as there is no competition, enormous. 
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of stock-raisers, practically speaking, already full;” that is, all land 
available for this purpose, with the necessary water frontage on a 
creek, is already occupied. To-day, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
and New Mexico, no less than the extreme western portions of 
Texas, are the most desirable countries in which to “ locate”’ a cattle 
ranche. 

In the same way that most Americans with difficulty realise 
the tenure of land in England, and invariably discover, when finally 
they have mastered the details of entailed ownership, a strong 
incentive in it to “skin ” the land,—a proceeding arising necessarily, 
as they think, from the absence of those selfish motives to improve 
it,—in the same way, I repeat, does land tenure in the Union 
puzzle us. 

To Old World ears it sounds not only strange but hardly 
credible, that you or I can to-day start for any of the three or four 
last-named territories, pick out for our stock a good range for 
grazing, as yet unoccupied, drive on to it a herd of ten thousand 
cattle, select a suitable spot near to a convenient creek, and there 
build our ranche or farmhouse, fence in fifty or a hundred acres for 
hayland, and, in fact, make ourselves entirely at home, disporting 
ourselves as virtual owners of thé land, without paying one penny 
for it, or outstepping any territorial or United States statute, or 
doing what is not perfectly lawful. There is no trouble about title, 
deeds, surveyors, and lawyers; possession is nine points of the law, 
and the tenth is that ever-present law-maker and law-breaker, the 
Colt revolver ; for, unlike the miner, who says the tenth point is a 
bribe, the absence of all tribunals to decide disputes about land in 
those far-off, semi-wild regions, makes the revolver take the place 
of the less bloodthirsty bribe, in defending, vi e¢ armis, what you 
deem your own. Very naturally this state of things, existing only 
in so-called “ unsurveyed ” districts, can only continue as long as 
the supply of vast plain lands available for grazing purposes last. 
Huge as Uncle Sam’s possessions available for cattle ranges are, they 
are nevertheless approaching exhaustion; and, indeed, it would be 
difficult to imagine what possibly could resist the energetic onslaughts 
of his speculative children, pressing Westward with unabating 
impetuosity. This as yet unexhausted supply makes contentions 
among frontier settlers respecting land very rare; for, unlike the 
mining claim-jumper, landsharks find it not worth while risking life 
in enforcing their fictitious claims of ownership when, twenty or 
thirty miles farther up the valley, land as good for their purpose 
awaits them. To make American land tenure, not only in the 
West but also in the East, more intelligible to the reader, let me re- 
capitulate broadly the most prominent features of the law on this 
subject. 

VOL. XXVIII. N.S. HH 
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The whole United States land must for this purpose be divided 
into two categories—the surveyed and the unsurveyed. To the 
former belong, of course, all the Eastern States—Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and some few other portions of the “Great West.” Cali- 
fornia I leave quite aside; as for Europe, only its vast mineral and 
wheat-growing resources come into play,—-at least as long as the 
Great Pacific Railroad is not compelled by wholesome competition to 
lower its exorbitant freight rates. To the “ unsurveyed,’’ broadly 
speaking, Montana, Wyoming, parts of Idaho, Oregon, New Mexico, 
and Arizona; the latter, on account of its sterile soil, of little value 
for stock-raising. Here ownership rests with the first comer, until 
at a future period the territory is surveyed by Government officials, 
and the land mapped out and divided into districts, each coming 
under a Government district official. Those that have “ located ” 
previous to this period are left in undisputed possession, provided 
they have improved the land ; that is, either cultivated it, fenced it 
in, or, as would be in the case of stock-raisers, have cattle of their 
own grazing on it. A nominal fee secures to the settler a Govern- 
ment title. 

The “squatter’s right,” in contradiction to “ pre-exemption,” 
which latter is the taking possession of unsurveyed lands by building 
on it, or improving it, comes into play in the case of unoccupied but 
surveyed land. By it,—every adult who shows that he intends to 
live on the land himself, acquiring it for that purpose only, and not 
for speculating, is entitled to 160 acres; or if the land comes under 
the denomination of desert land, under which head the Great Plains 
generally are placed, to 620 acres; for this surveyed land Govern- 
ment charges the settler 5s. per acre (the 620 acres of desert land 
being considered, in point of payment, equal to 160 acres of good 
soil) distributed in certain proportions over five years, thus enabling 
the poorest to found a home. Of course, unoccupied land can be 
bought to any extent for ready money from Government, but 
naturally this occurs rarely, as by moving farther West land, as we . 
have seen, can be had for nothing. If the settler, occupying soil 
by squatter’s right, has grown-up sons, they in their turn can benefit 
by the same Act; the intention of Government being the high culti- 
vation of small expanses, rather than the careless or only partial 
improvement of larger tracts. These are the broad outlines upon 
which rests land tenure in the United States. The principle of 
demand and supply, which governs the mercantile intercourse of 
civilised people, comes into play beyond the father of the waters very 
much in the same way. Out West laws make themselves, but not a 
day before the want for them is felt. And in the same way, as long 
as the supply of land exceeds the demand, that commodity, in an 
unimproved state, will be valueless, or very nearly so. 

If we compare the Northern territories with the Southern, with the 
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intention of examining their adaptability for stock-raising, and their 
several advantages and disadvantages as fields for English immigra- 
tion, we at once strike the only great source of danger for such 
enterprises, namely, the climate. The greater part of Wyoming, 
Montana, and Idaho, all of which are traversed by the numerous 
branching chains of the Rocky Mountains, are four, five, and the 
first-mentioned six and seven thousand feet over the sea, exposed to 
very severe winters. The Southern territories, such as New Mexico, 
Western Texas, and those few portions of Southern Colorado still 
unoccupied, are equally liable to suffer from the other extreme—great 
summer heats, producing every few years prolonged droughts; fo1 
it must be remembered that the climate is a far drier one than that 
of Europe, and the supply of water all along the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains exceedingly scanty—a fact which must be attributed to 
the absence of rain, sandy soil, and to the barren surface of the 
mountains, shielding the rains and melted snows far more rapidly 
than in timbered countries. Besides these climate risks, the Western 
stock-raiser has to chance another danger which, though it has not yet 
made its presence felt, could with one cruel blow wreck the fortune 
of thousands. I am alluding to the cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, 
and the rest of these terrible scourges, up to now unknown west of 
the Mississippi. To what this immunity is to be ascribed—whether to 
the dryness of the climate, the constant equality of the feed, to some 
medicinal quality of either herbage or water, or finally, whether to a 
lucky chance—is unknown; no less so how long this happy exemp- 
tion may last. The consequences of disease once gaining a foothold 
on the vast expanse of the Plains stretching from the frontier of 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Sierra Madre to the 
great Mississippi, are perfectly frightful to contemplate. Hardly 
one of the fifteen million of cattle, which on a moderate estimate 
range wholly unrestrained over this tract, could escape contagion. 
It would be one terrible leap from wealth to bankruptcy. As no 
stock, save the bulls for breeding purposes, is imported from the 
East, or from countries where pleuro-pneumonia has ever been pre- 
valent, it is obvious that the chief danger of importing contagion 
rests with the introduction of fancy bred bulls of Eastern or English 
origin. This danger is of late impressing itself upon stock-holders 
all over the West ; and Congress has been appealed to with the view 
of establishing commissions composed of veterinary surgeons and ex- 
perienced stockmen, in order, first of all, to exercise proper vigilance 
on the Eastern frontiers—a sanitary line very easy to control, as all 
bulls are brought West by one or the other of three great lines, and 
the Mississippi or Missouri are natural frontiers drawn by nature ; 
and secondly, should, notwithstanding all precautions, the disease 
make its appearance, to empower them to destroy immediately all 
animals that have, or possibly could have, come into contact with the 
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diseased stock. Congress evinces, however, for problems of this 
kind, not only very little interest, but suffers from a chronic state 
of poverty when matters of national welfare like these come upon 
the tapis. That inbred happy-go-lucky trusting to fortune, which is 
strongly represented in the individual’s character, is also represented 
in their Parliament. The chances are, too, that if such a board 
of supervision were created it would, like the Indian question 
and other shamefully conducted public matters, fall immediately in 
the hands of a ring; putting wealth into the pockets of a few, to 
the utter ruin possibly of a whole community, should the board’s 
active services become necessary. Very little reliance can, there- 
fore, be placed on Government help; more likely does it seem that 
the whole body of Western stockmen will arrive at some arrange- 
ment among themselves; for, like making laws and building 
houses, does self-help become second nature among a frontier popu- 
lation. 

If we examine the natural features of the Great Plains, we find 
that, with very few exceptions no part of them will feed as many 
cattle, sheep, or horses to the square mile as land in the Eastern 
States or in Europe would; but the almost limitless area counter- 
balances this. The grasses of the Plains, of which the “gamma” 
and “buffalo” are the commonest, contain highly nutritious quali- 
ties. The former grows about six inches high, and has a single 
round stock with oblong heads; the other grows closer to the ground. 
The bunch grass, another kind, grows on “bluffs,” and is the chief 
winter herbage. Their growth, beginning about the first of May, 
continues till the end of July, when the dry season commences ; 
they then dry up, and are cured by the sun; and as the frosts, let 
them be ever so hard, do not seem to penetrate to the roots, or else 
do not harm them, they retain their full strength for the whole 
winter. To this must be ascribed the barren verdureless aspect of 
the whole country in late autumn and winter, when strangers passing 
through can hardly comprehend how the countless herds not only 
subsist, but grow fat on this grey and withered looking herbage. 
Nature has provided in many ways for her children; for not only 
can stock find ready shelter under the bluffs, and in the many 
small valleys and glens called pockets and gulches, and under the 
clusters of hardy cedars and spreading cotton-wood trees which 
almost serve the purpose of barns and stables, but the high winds 
which prevail after every snowstorm clear sloping ground in a 
marvellously short time from the snowy pall, driving it together in 
banks, and filling up depressions in the ground. Rarely does the 
dry and flour-like snow crust over, a process which for cattle means 
starvation if warm weather does not soon follow. 

The snowstorms in Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana are occasion- 
ally véry severe indeed; they usually last three days with unabated 
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fury, the thermometer going down to 25° and 30° below zero. It 
is specially the so-called ‘“breaking-up” storm which is dreaded 
by ranchemen. It is the last, coming about March, or the first half 
of April; and not only is it the severest of all, but it finds cattle 
less able to withstand its fury, and go without food for three or four 
days, exposed to great cold all the time. 

Losses in severe winters are often very great ; in fact, the climate of 
Wyoming and Montana has proved too severe for sheep-raising, at 
which many trials were made in those territories. Whole flocks 
of four or five thousand sheep perished in one night ; and one case is 
related, when the breaking-up storm came as late as May, that two 
men lost in four hours over ten thousand sheep. Of cattle, no such 
extreme instances have to be chronicled, though in some places 
ranchemen lost, in the winter of 1871-72, the severest ever 
known, half their herds. But experience has taught stockmen many 
lessons, particularly in the choice of their range, respecting which 
they were formerly very much more careless. The presence of the 
ravines and bluffs, so peculiar to the Rocky Mountain formation, is 
as essential as water and grass; and men starting now prefer to go 
one hundred or two hundred miles farther from the railway, and 
have a sheltered range, than risk heavy losses and be nearer the point 
from whence they “ship” their produce. 

Notwithstanding that cattle, no less than sheep, are able to obtain 
their own subsistence all the year round, the avocation of stock- 
growing, as we shall see, is attended with no little care and labour. 
During the summer, autumn, and winter the cattle roam at will over 
the Plains, and different herds, or parts thereof, mingle together, 
and perhaps wander for long distances from their home range. 
Very frequently single heads, separated most likely from their herd 
in a stampede, are found two hundred miles away. To collect these 
stragglers, and to take a census no less than to pick out the beeves 
for market, the annual “round up” is held. At this period, falling 
in May and June, the whole country is searched, and the cattle 
appertaining to a district driven together in one vast herd, from 
whence the different ranchemen separate their own cattle, easily 
recognisable by the brand; and after a mutual exchange of strayed 
ones, each owner takes his herd back to their home range, and after 
branding the calves, turns them out loose, not to see them again till 
next year’s “round up.” 

For each district, embracing many hundred square miles, and 
from ten to twenty ranges, a captain—generally one of the old 
settlers well acquainted with the country—is chosen. Under him 
work the stockmen—cowboys, or cowpunchers, as everybody 
connected with cattle-raising is called—from the different ranches, 
numbering often seventy or more men, and two hundred or 
more horses, for each cowboy has at least three, and often as 
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many as eight spare mounts with him on these occasions. The 
whole country, so large that it will take them one or two months 
to work it over, is laid out in daily rides. If there is a large creek 
or stream in the distance, the water-course is followed ; the country 
for twenty or thirty miles on both sides being carefully searched by 
the mounted cowboys, who, all working under one head, develop 
great aptitude for their laborious work. They are in the saddle for 
at least sixteen hours every day, and most of the time on the ‘‘ lope,” 
or canter, clearing the semi-wild cattle-hill at last; often long after 
dark they bring in, driving before them, the stock found that day, 
when, after watering the thirsty beasts, they are added to-the main 
herd, which is carefully watched day and night. 

If the range, as is very frequently the case, is a mountainous one 
(there are many in Wyoming seven and eight thousand feet over the 
sea, in the heart of the Rocky Mountains), the search for cattle is far 
more difficult than on level or undulating prairie land. In the former 
case, the rough and steep chains of mountain, fullof “drars,” “pockets,” 
and gulches, generally densely timbered at the bottom, the search is 
anything but easy. A cow, or small bunch of cattle, overlooked on 
one “round up,” is, however, not necessarily lost ; for generally they 
will turn up on that or some neighbouring range during the next 
year’s round up. Wyoming ranchemen have told me that often they 
accidentally pitch upon cattle they missed four or five years before. 
On such occasions the original cow will make her appearance with quite 
a little family of unbranded steers, yearlings, and calves. Consider- 
ing how broken the ground, and of what huge dimensions each range, 
it speaks well for the cowboy’s powers that the losses from straying 
amount, under proper care, to not more than one or two per cent. 
perannum. The total percentage of losses incurred from stress of 
weather, droughts, &c., varies considerably. More than half of the 
owners or managers of the ranges (about.one hundred) I visited, 
declared that 5 per cent. in average years will amply cover; others 
maintained 7, and a few even thought 10 per cent. The round- 
up is a busy time for man and horse on frontier ranches. It is 
a period affording pleasant change to the cowboy, who the rest 
of the year is buried on his isolated ranche, often months without 
seeing a white man, and years frequently pass before the glance 
of a woman’s gown makes his heart flutter. There is a wonderful 
amount of animated life, light-hearted merriment, and vigorous and 
healthful rivalry about one of these round-ups. They begin with 
a substantial breakfast, at which often half a steer divided among 
the different messes is used; the rising sun sees them in the saddle, 
a couple of lead animals on the line, galloping over the Plains in 
pursuit of those distant black specks, or ascending the dangerously 
steep slopes of a dismal “ hog-back”’ hill, from whence the higher 
ranges in the pine-clad mountains are reached. They usually do not 
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return to camp till dusk, driving before them the cattle found by 
them that day, which, if it is an open country, will often be as many 
as two hundred to the man; if broken and full of pockets and 
drars, or densely timbered ravines, perhaps not more than ten or 
fifteen. Cowboys learn to track animals as Indians do game, and I 
was often amused to watch from some elevated spot a“ field” of cow- 
boys at work. Here you will seea couple dismounted and leading their 
ponies, following some faint tracks on the hard gravelly soil which, 
till softer ground is reached, or other indisputable stock signs dis- 
covered, might prove those of elk or (unshod) Indian ponies. Gene- 
rally, water betrays cattle; for let them be ever so far from it, or 
carefully screened from discovery in dense timber, they must at least 
once every twenty-four hours repair to the next creek or water-hole, 
when their tracks are easily discernible. Yonder we perceive three 
or four of the daring riders pursuing a small ‘“‘ bunch” stampeding 
down a steep slope, tails raised high, evidently frightened at the 
unusual sight of man, and the pursuers at full gallop tearing down 
the hill at more than break-neck pace, endeavouring to head them 
off ; man and horse apparently oblivious of the steepness of the grade, 
and the many treacherous holes and tree-stumps that dot it. They 
are all wonderful riders, and on these occasions they strive to out-do 
each other. I saw one spill on a steep hillside, occasioned by a 
gopher-hole, into which the horse put one of its forelegs; and from 
motives of curiosity I measured the distance the rider was sent 
spinning, and found that between the gopher-hole and the spot 
where the man’s shoulder touched ground first was thirty-seven feet 
less three inches. The man was only slightly stunned, and amid the 
laughter of his companions, who never show any mercy on such 
occasions, picked himself up, and pulling his six-shooter forthwith, 

shot the disabled “ broncho.”’ 

Cowboys can be divided into two classes: those hailing from the 
Lone Star State, Texas, the other recruited either from Eastern 
States, chiefly Missouri, or from the Pacific slopes; Oregon contri- 
buting no mean number of Webfoots, so called from the long winter 
rains in thatcolony. The Texans are, as far as true cowboyship goes, 
unrivalled: the best riders, hardy, and born to the business; the 
only drawback being their wild reputation. The others are less 
able but more orderly men. The bad name of Texans arises mostly 
from their excitable tempers, and the fact that they are mostly “on 
the shoot,”—that is, very free in the use of their revolvers. 

If we come to the practical issues of the question, the first point 
to be settled by the intending rancheman, when once he has chosen 
his range, is which cattle to purchase. There are three great sources 
from which countless herds are annually drafted: Texas, Utah, and 
Oregon. The first mentioned was, as we have heard, originally the 
only stock country. The two last have entered the competing lists 
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very recently, thereby giving us another proof of the enormous pro- 
ductive capacities of the Great West. Thirty years ago, when Oregon 
was a perfect wilderness, and Utah — with the exception of Salt 
Lake Settlement, then still quite small—in a similar condition, there 
was not a head of stock in those regions, save the few which each 
settler family brought with them from the East ;-half, if not more, of 
the number they started with usually succumbing to the hardships 
of over-driving and the want of good food and water on the inhos- 
pitable and endless desert. Cattle-driving, as a speculation, was then 
and for a long time to come unheard of; and so none brought more 
than they could conveniently drive; and old guides have: stated to 
me that the average number was decidedly under ten to each family 
of emigrants. These bovine immigrants in the meanwhile have 
multiplied in the vast valleys of Oregon at an enormous rate; and 
now there are hundreds of thousands where, thirty, and even twenty 
years ago, there were not hundreds ; and, curious to say, the progeny 
of the original ancestors are now being driven in vast herds back east- 
wards, over the very same old Mormon road which their grandsires 
had travelled fifteen or twenty years ago, on their way to their 
new Western homes. 

To return to the choice of stock. The general public voice declares 
the Oregon and Utah breed to be far superior to Texas cattle; and 
while the earlier ranchemen in Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana had 
only the latter, the Oregon cows driven to the two last-mentioned 
territories in 1879 outnumbered Texas stock at least three or four 
times. At first it was greatly doubted that cattle raised on the 
Pacific slopes, and especially in the damp, moderately warm climate 
of Oregon, could possibly stand a Wyoming or Montana winter with 
their terribly severe snowstorms. Experience, however, has esta- 
blished not only that Oregon stock can withstand great winter hard- 
ships, but also that they flourished on Wyoming soil. As both 
Utah and Oregon cattle fetch comparatively much higher prices in 
Chicago and other great markets, those breeds are now the prime 
favourites; and, as a natural consequence of the vastly increased 
demand, cows in Oregon have risen quite 75 per cent. in value 
within the last two or three years. 

The choice of your stock decided, there are three different ways of 
getting it. You can first of all buy it on “the range,” which is the 
quickest, and, if you exercise due caution, fairly sure, but withal the 
most expensive way. The cattle are bought so many head, “ more 
or less;” but as taking the census and the control over vast herds 
belonging to a number of different owners, roaming at large over 
large tracts of country, is naturally not easy, this mode leaves a 
good many openings for sharp-witted ‘ cussedness,” to which the 
the newly arrived “ tender foot” very frequently falls victim. The 
second way, and for newly arrived settlers by far the most to be 
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preferred, is to make contracts with any of the large and responsible 
drovers for a number of cattle of a certain breed and age, about 
75 per cent. of the cows to have calves, the stock to be delivered at 
a specified time at your ranche, you stipulating a heavy forfeit (often 
as large as £3,000 or £4,000) in case of non-fulfilment of contract ; 
besides which the purchaser has the option of rejecting animals not 
perfectly healthy or according to agreement. Generally a year, 
however, elapses ere you receive your herd; for, say you sign con- 
tracts in Wyoming in autumn, the cattle will be bought in Oregon 
by the driver in early spring, and the whole summer will pass ere 
the herd reaches Wyoming. The third, and originally the only way 
of procuring your stock, is to go yourself to Texas or Oregon, buy 
your cattle there from different owners, and start with them-for your 
distant home as soon as the warm May sun has turned the vast 
Plains an emerald green. The process of driving cattle is called 
“ riding on trail,” one of the most laborious and dreary undertakings 
imaginable, of which we shall have to speak a little farther on. 
This, though the cheapest, is also for “ tender feet” the most risky 
mode of getting stock. 

There are to-day two different ways of conducting the stock 
business “out West.” The one, to which I shall refer in a few 
words, is to buy young steers, keep them two years on your range, 
and sell them as four-year-olds to market. Per head the increase in 
value varies between $10 and $15 (£2 to £3); thus enabling the 
rancheman very nearly to double his capital in that short space of 
time, provided his losses do not exceed 5 per cent., and he has luck 
on his side. 

The other manner is to raise stock, buying Texas, Oregon, or Utah 
cows, and the necessary number of Eastern or English bulls. This, 
if from the first you make up your mind not to sell a single animal 
for the first three years, is in the end far more profitable than the 
mere “ feeding-up” of stock; formerly fewer men went into it, on 
account of the larger capital required to keep the concern going for 
the first three years with no incoming funds; but the last few years 
have brought, as the large profits of the business became better 
known in the East, larger capital, and now it is the favourite with 
men tempted by a very fair chance of making a fortune in five or six 
years to go West. 

In an account published elsewhere,’ I furnished detailed estimates, 
based upon the most trustworthy authorities, examined by me person- 
ally, of the increase of cattle in a certain number of years, and the 
profits accruing to the stockman from it. I placed the amount invested 
at the outset at £10,000, and proved that the profits at the end of 
three years amounted to £8,800. This with fair luck, and losses 
taken at 5 per cent. each year consecutively. Of course the rate of 


(1) Field, 31st January. 
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increase grows considerably larger in subsequent years, as 75 per 
cent. of all cows have calves annually ; at least this is the generally 
accepted percentage in Wyoming and Montana, some few putting it 
as high as 80, others 70 per cent. 

The whole subject of stock-raising on the Western Plains is 
attracting very general and deserved attention in the Eastern cities, 
and numbers of young men of good family start, or are started 
annually by their friends, the capital invested varying from £2,000 
to £20,000; but even with a smaller start money can be made, and 
not a few of the independent stockmen I met, often undeniable 
“tender-feet,” greenhorns still, who now were rapidly trebling their 
thousand or two thousand dollars, had sprung from the lowest social 
rank. Others, recruited from the middle classes of the States, had two 
or three years ago been railway conductors, hotel-keepers, Western 
merchants, petty civil service servants, and, quite a number, trappers 
and Indian scouts. 

A considerable number of the former (trappers) had served as guides 
torich English sportsmen, on their shooting tours in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and had been started by them with a few thousand dollars. I 
have heard of some half-dozen gentlemen in England who are re- 
ported to draw 15 and 20 per cent. interest from the capital they 
advanced to their former camp-fireside companions. 

In the United States, where “ tall”’ talk isso common, the numerous 
accounts that have been published of late of Western stock-raising 
all exhibit this national failing. Of the dozens I have had occasion 
to peruse, all were more or less overcoloured. The profits, according 
to them, were more like those of the old-day Texas cattle trade than 
the actual truth, namely, from 28 to 30 per cent. per annum the 
average of three years, and about 40 per cent. per annum the average 
of seven years. They would be considerably greater (as the stock 
after the fourth and fifth year increases at a startling rate) were it 
not necessary to take into account the chance of one very bad winter 
out of seven, when the losses much exceed 5 per cent. 

Nothing will give a better picture of a stockman’s fortune in those 
wild regions than a sketch from life. Let us select Mr. Iliff, one 
of the best-known cattlemen of Colorado and Wyoming, recently 
deceased. Mr. Iliff was one of the many thousands who, in the great 
Pike Peak’s Gold excitement in 1859, crossed with frenzied energy 
the Great American Desert, as the vast tract of desert-like land 
intervening between the Mississippi and Colorado was then still 
called. Unlike the majority of his brethren who, after a short spell 
of fruitless work awoke to the stern reality that gold could not be 
picked up in panfuls, either returned home, or pushed still farther 
West towards California, founding on their way that fabulously rich 
silver state Nevada, Iliff remained on the spot, threw shovel, pan, 
and rocker aside, and settled down to cultivate a small patch of 
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ground near Denver, then a city of less than a hundred miserable 
shanties, and peopled with the roughest of the rough; for the nume- 
rous ‘‘ hanging trees”’ which cleared off the most desperate elements 
in subsequent years had then not yet grown up. Iliff was not over 
fond of those dark sides of frontier life, and being himself “not on 
the shoot,” decided to move North. “Moving” was, and is, a 
very simple affair in the West. Iliff, perfectly destitute when he 
came to Denver from the mines, had managed to save sufficient in 
. the one season of his residence in that town, where the garden-truck 
vegetables raised by him found a very ready market, to buy a pony 
and some few provisions, and a rifle. Loading them on his horse, 
he turned his back on “lively”? Denver and his primitive “dug- 
out,” his home for the last six months. He reached the northern 
Californian (Mormon) emigrant road, about one hundred and sixty 
miles north of his late home in autumn, and at once set to work to 
build himself a log shanty, which he completed before the worst 
weather of winter could surprise him. He had, so he stated in later 
years, only a few dollars in his pocket, a small cask of whisky, and 
a little store of tobacco, with which he hoped to trade with the 
Mormons, and other emigrants passing over that weary road in the 
season, often as many as a hundréd per diem, while in winter he was 
months without seeing a civilised being; the pony express, and later 
the stage, passing on the “ Southern Road,” much to the south of his 
* location.” 

With the emigrants, generally as poor as himself, he bartered his 
whisky, tobacco, and other necessaries of life which he gradually 
managed to “lay in;”’ taking in exchange cattle, of which all Western- 
bound emigrants took with them as large a number as their means 
would allow, for not only did they furnish them with milk in the 
totally uninhabited regions through which they journeyed for five 
and six weary months, but they were at the same time the most 
valuable stock-in-trade of the new settlers in their distant homes. 
Many of the Eastern raised cattle, however, accustomed to other feed 
and plenty of water, succumbed to the bovine hardships of the trip ; 
and so Iliff drove many a sharp bargain, giving a few glasses of pre- 
cious whisky, which seemed to the parched emigrants—having been 
by the time they passed Iliff’s store already two or three months on 
the road—the very elixir of life, or a pound or so of tobacco, for a 
broken-down cow or tottering steer—mere walking raw-boned ghosts 
of their former selves. Some miles from his shanty he had discovered, 
amid some sheltering but very broken hill country, a very oasis in 
the Alkaline desert, a considerable tract of good hayland, with an 
ever-flowing creek traversing it. 

To this place he drove his purchases, and the nutritious bunch 
grass and total rest, so strange to their weary limbs of late, soon 
fattened them up to their pristine condition. Iliff showed in this 
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predilection for cattle a singular foresight; for, as the end proved, 
the dollars so invested accumulated at a rate before which even the 
24 and 30 per cent. per annum which Western banks in those days 
gave for ready cash deposits were as nothing; and, moreover, it was 
storing up money in perhaps the only safe way. The Plains from 
the Rocky Mountains to the eastern portions of Nebraska and the 
Missouri were, as everybody will remember, overrun by hostile 
Indians, and the scene of countless massacres. TIliff’s shanty was 
twice burnt over his head by the red men, he escaping each time 
with nought but his life. 

Cattle in those days had, in the eyes of Indians, unlike horses 
and everything else white men possessed, no value; hence he found 
on his return to his desolated home that his bovine riches, grazing 
quietly in the hills fifteen or twenty miles from the road, had not 
been tampered with by the white man’s enemy, who, still happy 
possessors of matchless hunting grounds, held beef in utter contempt 
as ‘‘squaw’s game.” For ten years Iliff, like so many other venture- 
some spirits, braved the perils of the Plains; and the first locomotive 
that passed over the Union Pacific Railroad, in close proximity of 
his ranche, found him a rich man. Not only had he found a splendid 
market for his beef in the numberless railroad camps while the road 
was building, but, while formerly he had no human habitation nearer 
than forty miles, Cheyenne, a city of ten thousand inhabitants, 
had sprung up over-night not ten miles from his home. 

His range, on the frontier of Wyoming and Colorado, extended 
already, in 1872, from Interburgh to Greely, a distance of more than 
one hundred and fifty miles, and about one hundred miles broad, on 
which were grazing for years forty thousand head of cattle, repre- 
senting £160,000, all belonging to the man who scarce ten years 
before had driven the first stake of his shanty. 

What is most instructive about such a career is, that Iliff had in 
no way to thank luck for his success. His losses were often very 
great; thus, in the exceptionally severe and long winter of 1871-2, 
cattle to the value of £25,000 starved, and above £21,000 were 
spent by him in spring to find strayed animals, some of which, in 
the agony of a slow death by hunger, had strayed four hundred 
miles in search of food, part of his herds being finally recovered in 
two different States and from different territories of the United 
States. 

While thousands of his former mining comrades had returned to 
their Eastern homes half-starved desperadoes, and hundreds had 
found a lonely grave in the mountains of Colorado, a few—a very 
few, alas!—had been favoured by luck and had found great riches, 
to be squandered again in the most incredibly reckless manner, he 
had pursued his course with singular perseverance, and besides 
leaving his heirs millionaires, had enjoyed for the last seven years 
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of his life, from his cattle, quite apart from other speculations, an 
income of upwards of £25,000 per annum. 

The first cattle ranche started in Colorado was that of Colonel 
J. D. Henderson, who, starting from Kansas in the spring of 1859, 
bound for the gold mines at Pike’s Peak, was one of the first to 
realise that raising cattle was more profitable than gulch gold 
mining. He had taken out with him on a waggon a stock of 
groceries and a few barrels of whisky. His first trade with a band 
of Uli Indians secured him, for two barrels of the precious liquor, a 
large island in the Platte River, below Denver. A stout and roomy 
log hut and cattle corrals were built with the aid of the Indian 
squaws, who, while their noble lords were lying around disposing of 
their “trade,” helped to drag the logs from the nearest forest ; and 
very soon Henderson Island became a favourite rendezvous and 
stopping place for Mountain-bound gold-diggers and emigrants. In 
1861 Henderson had already two thousand head of cattle, and trade 
was brisk. Whisky, sold in drinks at 2s. each, returning £5 per 
gallon, while a cow could often be bought for considerably less. 

The wonderfully rapid growth of ranching in Colorado—which 
only became a state four years ago—is proved by the fact that 
in 1871 only 145,916 head of cattle were assessed for taxation, 
while, six years later, 483,278 were returned, the present 
number being estimated between 850,000 and 900,000 head. In 
1877, 80,000, in 1878, 88,000 beeves were “shipped,” é.e. sent 
by rail, mostly to Chicago, while the home demand of Colorado in 
the latter year accounted for quite 20,000. Thus in one year the 
sale of 108,000 beef steers realised for the new state (at £5 per head) 
considerably over half a million sterling. 

“ Riding on trail,” to which I have already referred, is an under- 
taking requiring on the part of the leader great experience, the 
intuitive natural talent of the trapper skilled in “ Plains craft,’’ and 
the astute genius of a commander—adroit, firm, of quick eye, and of 
quicker hand with the pistol. From the chief cattle centres in 
Texas it takes from four to six months, from Oregon not much less, 
of constant travel to reach north-western Wyoming. Great moun- 
tain ranges have to be crossed; vast stretches of dreary, absolutely 
barren, plains to be traversed; rivers full of dangerous quick- 
sands, in which whole herds have been known to perish, and streams 
given to the most terrifically sudden freshets to be forded; long 
expanses of barren, ashy-hued alkaline desert land, where for forty 
or fifty miles not a drop of precious water is to be found, to be 
crossed; and all this with three, four, or five thousand semi-wild 
cattle, straight from their pathless home, unaccustomed to the sight 


(1) In sheep the increase has been even more rapid, for while ten years ago Colorado 
had less than 20,000, it has now 2,000,000. ‘These latter figures I obtain from Mr. 
Fosset’s reliable work on Colorado published last year. 
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of human beings, and only too easily startled into a frenzied 
stampede, resulting in general disaster. All this, through countries 
where Indians, if not actually hostile, are always ready for a haul, 
and where Nature herself, in the shape of terrific thunderstorms and 
early snowstorms, seems to delight in wrecking the fortunes of the 
adventurous frontierman. 

Let us examine the “ outfit” of a party riding on trail, say with a 
. herd of four thousand cattle. ‘Outfit,’ in the language of the 
West, describes almost anything, from a wife with six children or a 

bunch of beeves, to the camping kit of an English sporting party. 
In this instance the outfit consists of the captain and four or five 
cowboys, a large waggon with tarpaulin cover, to hold provisions 
and bedding, a boy cook, and a bunch of cow ponies, number- 
ing from forty to sixty head, which, if the start is made from 
Texas, can be bought there for less than £3, and sold at their 
destination for quite double their original cost. As the ponies will 
be wanted at the ranche they are usually not sold at the ter- 
mination of the journey. Not infrequently one or two hundred 
are driven along with the cattle as a speculation, the cowboys 
making a purse covering the purchase and the extra hire of a man 
to attend them. 
; Until very recently the journey was generally made in company 
with two or three similar outfits, for-the countries through which 
runs the well-known old Texas trail was infested with hostile 
Indians, and equally dangerous bands of “ greaser”’ (Mexican) 
highway robbers. The men are all well armed, and some terrible 
stories of wholesale slaughter cling to the road. 

Thunderstorms, the chief danger during. the summer months in 
those regions, are very terrifying to cattle. On the approach of one 
the whole force, cook included, is ordered on duty. The spare 
horses are carefully fed and tethered, and the herd is “ rounded up,”’ 
i.e. collected in as small a space as possible, while the men con- 
4 tinually ride round them, calling to each other in not too loud tones, 
4 for, like horses, cattle derive on such occasions courage from the human 

voice and the close proximity of man. While the thunder peals and 

the lightning flashes with a vividness much more intense than any 

I have ever seen in Europe, the frightened beasts watch with 

3 lowered heads and tails poised, the slow, steady pace of the horse- 
E> men, and no doubt derive from it a comforting sense of protection. 
Very often, however, a steer, more intensely alarmed than the rest, 
and unable to control his terror, will make a dash through a con- 
venient opening in the guardian chain. The crisis is at hand, for 
the example will surely be followed, and in two minutes the whole 
a herd of four thousand head will have broken away—stampeding, as 
it is called—a surging mass of bellowing, terrified beasts, rushing 
headlong through the pitchy darkness to destruction. It is a 
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thoroughly striking and exciting scene, and the one great stampede 
of over five thousand head ‘I once saw left an indelible impression 
on my mind. Fancy an inky night, the claps of thunder of appalling 
loudness, the ground not only entirely strange to the men, but very 
broken and full of dangerously steep watercourses and hollows, and 
you will have a picture of a cowboy’s duty during a stampede. 
Cotte qui cotite, they must head off the leaders of the herd. Once 
fairly off, they will stampede twenty, thirty, and forty miles at a 
stretch, many of the cattle being killed by falls or trodden to death, 
while many “ bunches” will stray from the main herd. Not alone 
the reckless riders, rushing headlong at breakneck speed over dan- 
gerous ground in dense darkness, but also the horses—small, insig- 
nifigant beasts, but matchless for hardy endurance and willingness— 
are perfectly aware how much depends upon their showing speed on 
that night, if it kills them. 

Unused until the last moment remains the heavy cowhide “quirt ” 
or whip, and the powerful spurs, but in reality less cruel than ours, 
with jingling rowels the size of five-shilling pieces. Urged on by a 
shout, they speed alongside the terrified steers until they manage to 
reach the leaders, and finally swinging round, and fearless of horns, 
they endeavour to press the bellowing brutes to swerve to one side. 
All the men pursuing the same tactics, the headlong rush is at last 
checked, and the animals, panting and lashing their heavy sides 
with their tails, are brought to a stand, and the herd or what 
remains of it, is rounded up. It is dangerous work, and many a 
light-hearted cowboy has lost his life in stampedes; one minute a 
rollicking swinging youth, the next a shapeless mass, trodden 
down and stamped into the ground as the surging herd pass over 
horse and rider, who have come to grief through a fatal stumble in 
a prairie log or gopher-hole. The run has taken the cattle far out of 
their road, led them may be into close proximity of hostile Indians 
or crafty Mexican border ruffians; and when finally dawn breaks, 
new dangers may await the small contingent, who, as is often the 
case on such occasions, do not leave their saddles save to change 
horses for thirty-six hours. It is especially on the trail that the 
first-class qualities of the Texan cowboy shine forth—always pro- 
vided that their leader is to their heart. 

The herd and the dust-begrimed, weary men, after their long 
summer’s journey, at last arrive at their future home. Work 
begins only then; the ranche, or house, and the “corral” have 
to be built ; a stock of hay, if such is procurable, laid in; the cattle 
branded, and then carefully distributed over the range: here a 
thousand herd; there, twenty miles farther, five hundred; and so 
on till the whole herd is “turned out.’’ Not always is the long 
journey accomplished in one season; unforeseen obstacles—early 
snowstorms or other causes—may have delayed them on the road, 
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obliging the party to “lay over” the winter. This they do by 
stopping at the first unoccupied grazing-land they reach. A 
temporary ranche is erected, the waggon with a couple of men 
despatched to the next settlement, often a hundred miles off, to 
fetch provisions for the winter, and there they remain till spring, 
when the “ cow-camp”’ is broken up and the party proceed towards 
their destination ; eighteen months and more intervening in such 
cases between the day the owner set out on his voyage to purchase 
his cattle and the day they reach their future home. 

The social features of stock-raising are as peculiar as the natural 
ones; and if we follow the steps of the more adventurous ranchemen, 
pushing Westwards, edging the red man from his happy hunting- 
grounds, and replacing the buffalo and elk with domestic kine, we 
read also a piece of frontier history. 

The peopling of a new territory is an interesting study. We see 
the tide of emigration, called forth by the discovery of gold, sweep 
over the land; a period of crazy speculation and lawless ruffianism 
ensues, only to end in another Westward start for new fields, leaving 
behind a small residuum—the “colour in the gold-washer’s pan”—or, 
in other words, the less adventurous but more industrious and thrifty, 
hence a valuable portion of the emigratory horde, as the founders of 
anewcommunity. This, gradually outgrowing the limits of a terri- 
tory, is transformed into a state, adding another star to the country’s 
great banner. 

For the last ten years the ranchemen have played a very prominent 
part in the peopling of new countries; and generally of there which, 
by their elevation or poorness of soil, could not be turned to any 
other use. Not a few of Western cities subsist on the stock business; 
and Wyoming and Montana would no doubt be still the dreary 
uninhabited steppe deserts they were a decade ago, were it not for the 
stock-breeder. 

There are a good many false notions abroad respecting the general 
character of Western men. Of the old-time gold-digger we have a 
series of unpleasantly faithful pictures in the writings of certain 
clever American authors ; but it would be a great mistake to apply 
their mould to all others, and especially to stockmen, whom, as a 
rule, I found to be a thrifty, energetic, and very hospitable class. 
Strangers, and particularly Englishmen, will be struck by this last 
feature, all the more welcome in those uncivilised regions, inhabited 
in our fancy by a race of desperados, whose only law is the revolver, 
whose only god is whisky, and whose one prayer is foul-mouthed 
blasphemy. This, however, is not so, though naturally, as in all 
new countries where society is jumbled together of the most hetero- 
geneous elements, where one neighbour is a gentleman by birth and 
education, whose love for a roving life has led him to exchange a 
luxurious existence in Eastern cities for one of activity and adven- 
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ture in the West; the other, as a strange contrast, a rough, uncouth 
Western-raised “Bear-claw Jim,” or “‘Long-knife Dick,” who, after a 
quarter of a century’s adventure in the wilds of Arizona, New 
Mexico, or Texas, has now settled down to steady work on his 
ranche—the English settler will for some time sadly miss the social 
laws which govern the intercourse of different classes in the old 
world. At first, he will not like the independence of the cowboy 
under him, who by look and manner will let him know that the ques- 
tion who is the better man of the two has long been settled in his 
own mind. His hands will itch when some saucy “ Do it yourself” 
is the only answer he receives to some order concerning a matter not 
quite within the scope of his “‘help’s” duties. In time he will get 
accustomed to the ways and manners of the country, and if there is 
no false pride about him, the good points of the English character, 
to which none are more keenly alive than the free-and-easy Western 
men, will have gained him not only the good-will but the devoted 
attachment of the reckless characters surrounding him, 

To speak of my own experience, I may mention that often cold, 
hungry, and weary I rode up to an isolated cattle ranche, bespeak- 
ing a meal and shelter for the night. The best of everything 
would be offered. Hay, always scarce in those regions, would be 
given to my horse, and the snuggest corner, the warmest blankets 
be forced upon me. Many times have I extended my visit for 
two or three days and yet not a penny would my hosts accept on 
parting. To this I would fain tag a word of warning to Englishmen 
intending to settle as cowboys. It is “ to do as others do.” That 
marked feature of America, social equality, which, while it has often 
a way of expressing itself in a very extravagant and disagreeable 
fashion, is undoubtedly a main factor in the unusually rapid growth 
of the Great West, must never be forgotten by the English settler. A 
man out West is a man, and let him be the poorest cowboy he will 
assert his right of perfect equality with the best of the land, 
betraying a stubbornness it is vain and unwise to combat. This 
is an old truth, and numberless writers have expatiated upon it. 
In connection with the cattle business, it is, however, of tenfold 
importance ; in no vocation is popularity more essential than in this, 
for let a man receive once the name of being possessed by unsociable 
pride, and there will not be a man in the country who, while he 
otherwise would gladly share his last pipe of tobacco or cup of 
coffee with him, will not then be ready and willing to spite or 
injure him. In no business is a man so dependent upon his neigh- 
bours, so open to petty annoyances, and so helplessly exposed to 
vindictive injury to his property, as in stock-raising out West. 

W. Baruiz Grouman. 
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COUNTY CONSTITUENCIES—A PLAN OF REFORM. 


Some suggestions there are, the bare statement of which, at any rate 
in the opinion of those who make them, is more calculated to con- 
vince the mind than any arguments by which they can be defended 
or explained. Such, I firmly believe, is the plan of Reform I am 
about to propose in regard to the representation of counties. I shall 
not, therefore, imitate the example of wary and ingenious writers, 
who are apt to clear the way for their proposals by a preliminary 
examination of difficulties to be overcome or conditions to be fulfilled, 
so managed as to lead the reader’s mind in the direction they desire ; 
but I shall begin by stating in the fewest possible words the plan by 
which, as I believe, redistribution of seats in counties can be easily 
and equitably accomplished. By all means let the plan, in the first 
instance, speak for itself. 

I assume that through the agency of universal household suffrage 
the franchise in counties will be assimilated with thatin boroughs,’ 
and that the old distinction between the two will practically disappear. 
For form’s sake, I also confine my proposal to the agricultural or less 
thickly populated counties, though I see no reason why it should not 
be extended to others where the towns are more in number or larger 
in population. So understood then, it runs as follows: “ Abolish 
the representation of counties and of divisions of counties, and instead 
thereof divide the county into as many districts (each to return one 
member) as it has at the present moment members of its own, 
together with those of its small boroughs that are not important 
enough to stand alone.”” From this it would follow as a corollary, 
“that the small boroughs should be, if possible, in every case the 
centre and capital of the new districts, and that large towns at 
present represented either insufficiently or not at all should draw their 
members from the second seats of boroughs too large to be altogether 
disfranchised, but not large enough to retain two representatives.” 

It would of course be necessary, even while we disclaim any 
pedantic desire for mere equality, in some few cases to withdraw 
seats from one county to give them to another. The unequal distri- 
bution of small boroughs over the face of the country would render 
this here and there obligatory. I am, however, concerned at present 
with the general principle, and not with the details, which, it must 
surely be apparent, would present the least possible difficulty when 
once the principle was established. Assuming then, argumenti causd, 

(1) In writing this I have not forgotten the existence of that patriarchal person, the 
parent of all existing voters, the 40s. freeholder. Will household suffrage in county 
districts tolerate his retaining his place among the county voters without demanding for 


itself the same privilege in boroughs? This is not for me to say, but my plan of 
Reform does not make of necessity any change in his position. 
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that the two counties I have in mind would retain their present 
quota of members, I proceed to illustrate the operation of my plan 
by a reference to the cases of Oxfordshire and the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, of which I have some personal knowledge. Oxfordshire, 
a constituency extending to the preposterous length of some sixty 
miles, has three county members, and contains one distinctly small 
borough, Woodstock, and another semi-small one, Banbury, which 
would probably require some addition to enable it to maintain its 
position under the demand for fresh members that would be caused 
by the extension of the franchise to the country labourers. By the 
plan suggested the county would be divided into five districts, 
whereof Woodstock and Banbury would be two, and the remaining 
three would be grouped round such places as Bicester, Witney, 
Thame, Henley, and Chipping Norton. We may add that the popu- 
lation of Oxfordshire at the next census (exclusive, of course, of 
Oxford itself) might be calculated at about one hundred and fifty 
thousand, so that each district would contain a population of about 
thirty thousand persons, 

The North Riding of Yorkshire returns two members only, and 
(excluding the border borough of Malton, which would naturally 
gravitate towards the insufficiently represented East Riding) contains 
three small boroughs, Richmond, Northallerton, and Thirsk, and 
one semi-small one, Whitby. It would therefore be divided quite 
naturally and easily into six districts, a new one being formed in 
the north-east mineral district, with probably the ancient and 
thriving town of Guisborough for its centre, and one in the south 
for the large and purely agricultural population that groups itself 
round the three towns of Pickering, Helmsley, and Kirby Moorside. 
I give these details merely to illustrate the extreme simplicity with 
which the plan would work, but as no one has yet been commis- 
sioned by authority to fix the future ratio of population to represen- 
tatives, it would be obviously futile to enter more at length into the 
minutiz of the necessary arrangements. Any one who feels at all 
interested could easily test the working of the plan by reference to 
counties or localities with which he is acquainted. 

Before proceeding to expound the arguments for the plan just 
briefly sketched, I should like to ask, and that with some confidence, 
are there any obvious objections to counterbalance its obvious 
advantages? No doubt there is enough of novelty in the scheme to 
make some mental demand upon that, so to call it, Conservative 
originality which is a plant of far too rare growth in these days of 
ours. But whatever there is of manifest and natural objection, all 
resolves itself into this: that the change involves (apparently, not 
really) a large departure from ancient constitutional usage, and 
inflicts a blow upon sentimental, but none the less respectable, asso- 
ciations connected with our old English representation by counties. 

112 
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To this I make the somewhat Irish but perfectly fair reply, that this 
sentiment and this usage have been far too much disturbed already ; 
and, secondly, that they would not be disturbed af all. 

Upon this point I confess I am sensitive ; I mean as to usage and 
sentiment. Those whose minds are saturated with the philosophy of 
evolution will, I think, discern within themselves a keen desire to 
get rid of the practical evils that under the form of “ survivals” 
impede the progress of society, together with a tender regard for 
old names and ancient forms which, as they were once instinct with 
the breath of human life and progress, must always have had a 
value of their own, and may not improbably come to have use and 
value once again. But then what scanty respect has our reforming 
policy paid to county constituencies! It has cut them up, east, west, 
north, south, and middle; dissected them with imaginary and 
‘artificial lines; carved inert masses out of their dead bodies; put 
new capitals into the place of old ones, and introduced confusion 
and disorder into the political map of England. Surely one primary 
condition required of the name of a constituency is that it should 
call up to the mind of an ordinary reader the localities and the 
population comprised within it. Will any average man undertake 
to say off hand what is precisely meant by North Warwickshire or 
West Worcestershire (I hope I have got the names right), while to 
understand the county representation of Lancashire or the West 
Riding involves a previous study of the points of the compass. It is, 
I fear, much too late to invoke the genius of sentiment and tradition 
against any proposed alteration of this kind, but it is not at all 
impossible to show that the alteration in question is by no means 
inconsistent with them. 

A not unhappy illustration might be drawn from that reform in 
the Law Courts, which, while fusing them into one High Court of 
Justice, managed to preserve the ancient names and some of the old 
special functions. Just so let the members for the districts be still 
members for the county, carrying on the traditions of the old county 
party. Each county would have its quota of representatives ; the 
high sheriff might still be the returning officer for all the districts 
within his own jurisdiction; the formal declaration of the poll 
might still take place at the County Hall, and men be declared 
knights of the shire with the accustomed formalities. And would 
any serious harm be done if the junior member for Oxfordshire, 
instead of being (ridiculous misnomer!) the “ minority member,” 
were to be called, legally and technically, Knight of the Shire of 
Oxford, district of Witney ? I am, however, well aware that before 
even so small a change as this can be effected, good cause must be 
shown in the way of plain and positive advantages to be derived 
from it. I adduce, therefore, the six following, taking them in the 
order in which they seem to arise naturally one from another :— 
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(1.) A solution would be afforded upon an intelligible and almost 
self-working principle for the vexed problem of redistribution of seats. 

(2.) The small boroughs would not be disfranchised, but enfran- 
chised anew. 


(3.) The new, or rather reformed, constituencies would be well 
adapted for electoral purposes. 

(4.) They would also form new municipalities to stand between the 
parish or unit of administration and the county. 

(5.) There would be a substitution on a considerable scale of single 
or one-membered constituencies for double. 

(6.) Readjustment of electoral power according to the shifting of 
population would be made easy. 

The above form a goodly row of sound and solid advantages cal- 
culated to strike the imagination of the practical political mind, and 
they will bear examination a little more in detail. 

(1.) Every one knows that the question of redistribution, owing to 
its manifest intricacy and inherent difficulty, stands in the way of 
the movement for Reform and abates the ardour of the reforming 
spirit. When the claims of the agricultural labourers to the fran- 
chise are mooted the Conservative reply is generally something of 
this sort: ‘“ Of course, household suffrage is all very well, and we are 
the last persons in the world to object to it, but how about the 
inevitable redistribution of seats?” It must be confessed that the 
answer has a somewhat chilling and depressing effect. It suggests 
at once the difficulty of finding a distinct and generally applicable 
principle upon which to proceed in dealing with our present con- 
fused and tangled representative system. Perhaps this accounts for 
that curious absence of all attempts to approach the subject and to 
set forth tentative schemes which, if they do nothing else, amuse the 
public mind, and betoken some amount of interest in the subject. 
There is rather a kind of unspoken pity for the statesman, whoever 
he may be, who has to deal with the difficulty. How is he to mediate 
between opposing interests—commercial and agricultural, town and 
country, wealth and population, north and south—amidst the 
watchful jealousies of contending parties, each anxious to steal a 
march upon the other, under the pretence of securing itself? Upon 
what principle is he to draw a hard and fast line as to population at 
the risk of destroying some ancient and immaculate little borough, 
while some hardened offender is just big enough to creep in above 
the line? Or how will he proceed to carve and mangle the already 
tortured bodies of the counties in order to cut out of them consti- 
tuencies, if possible, more unreal and uninteresting than the present 
divisions? In a country like ours, where things have come down 
to us by use and wont during a history of a thousand years, and 
where the national mind in consequence resents and rejects the settle- 
ment of questions like this by the mere application of arithmetic or 
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valuation-lists, the difficulty is to find a method which shall approach 
somewhat nearer to scientific exactness and yet remain consistent 
with the old way of viewing things, and with the institutions to 
which that way has given birth. I submit confidently that this 
plan meets that difficulty, and that the adoption of it would bring 
a clear sense of relief to the troubled mind. The matter resembles 
one of those puzzles of which when the principle is discovered one 
goes to rest with the assurance that adjustment of details is only a 
question of time; and it has the further advantage that, if (which 
in the face of universal household suffrage consented to by both 
parties I strongly deprecate) any question is to be raised as to the 
effect of the reform upon party interests, it would seem that both 
parties would gain and both would lose something. Liberal boroughs 
would in some cases be united with and perhaps merged in more 
rural and Conservative places, while Conservatives would find that 
small towns might exercise a Liberal influence in their choicest pre- 
serves. But who can tell how the new voters would go at first, or 
how long they would go on as they began? Lord Beaconsfield has 
more than once expressed and displayed a disregard for these party 
manipulations of electoral districts which good Liberals should be 
the first to acknowledge and imitate. 

(2.) I have already touched upon the difficulty of dealing with 
the small boroughs, which certainly might be expected to fight hard 
for their own existence. And surely their case is a hard one—is, 
indeed, acknowledged to be so by the very timidity with which 
successive Reform projects have approached them. The strength 
of their case lies in this, not that they afford a refuge for genius in 
difficulties or statesmanship in disfavour (a purely ideal use for 
fulfilling which I for one should not think the better of them), but 
that for the purposes of representation they so exactly resemble their 
bigger brethren. Hitherto they have returned the same sort of 
members in the same sort of way—good and bad alike; though 
there have appeared, perhaps, of late some signs of falling off, which 
a larger life and increased numbers would correct. But let us 
remember they have returned members to Parliament ever since 
Parliament began to be, and have got thoroughly used to it and 
enjoy it. They are not especially corrupt, nor in any fair sense of the 
_ word decaying, still less, like their predecessors of fifty years ago, 
dead and buried. They reflect all the lights and shadows, the 
curious varieties and astonishing phenomena of our political life. 
Some—for instance, Northallerton—perhaps owing to the fact that 
in pre-reform days two rival houses divided the representation, are 
practically as independent as Manchester or Liverpool, while others 
are as much at the beck of some powerful family as a rural county 
is in the hands of the leading landlords—for instance, Richmond, 
where nothing short of a political earthquake would detach the 
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voters from their allegiance to their great neighbour at Aske. But 
even in respect of smallness, which is the one and not a popular or 
pleasing argument against them, the small boroughs, if they knew 
their strength, might make out a good case for themselves ; for 
they are small only in what Mr. Bumble would have called a 
“porochial” sense, that is, when measured by the boundaries of 
the old civil or rather ecclesiastical parish. ‘‘ We are,” they might 
say, and will, I hope, say loudly now that I have drawn their 
brief, “each of us the centre of a number of places, with populations 
varying in the aggregate from fifteen thousand to thirty thousand, 
and forming a natural constituency with an organic life of its own. 
Within these limits the people are clients of our lawyers, patients of 
our doctors, customers at our banks, public-houses, and shops, buyers 
and sellers in our streets. We know each other’s faces, opinions, 
interests, business, property, and character. We are already united for 
important public purposes, such as pauperism, health, taxation, roads, 
and education. If, then, we are to choose between annihilation and 
union with the district of which we should remain the capital, we 
unhesitatingly prefer the latter.” Iam afraid that in the majority 
of cases there would have to be two or even more small towns (not 
however boroughs) with their surrounding villages, to make up the 
district ; but even so the same argument would hold good in respect 
of towns distant only a few miles from each other, and united by 
many links and affinities that would tend, after a little friction at 
first, to combine them into one constituency. 

(3.) If there is any truth or force in the above plea for small 
boroughs, it would follow that by disfranchising them we should not 
only be engaging upon a perilous undertaking, but should be 
depriving ourselves of the materials for establishing new consti- 
tuencies well adapted to be the framework of our political life. Is 
it not a sound rule that the more numerous the voters the smaller 
should be the electoral area? Will any of my readers who may 
have the gift of a powerful imagination try to grasp the idea of sixty, 
or even thirty, miles of voters, mostly agricultural labourers? But 
I may have to return to this point again, and will, therefore, merely 
say now that even with the present suffrage no political vitality can 
exist, or, as a matter of fact, does exist, in counties like Oxfordshire, 
which reaches from Banbury to Henley, or the North Riding, 
which reaches from Richmond to Scarborough: in neither of which, 
let me add, was there any contest at the late election. How many 
Oxfordshire electors are there, I wonder, who know other than vaguely 
the names of their three members, still less which of the three occupies 
the preposterous position of representing a minority? Nothing 
could be worse adapted for the performance of those important 
functions best described by the word electioneering; whereas in 
small districts these would present no extraordinary difficulty. It 
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would, of course, still be open to political parties to have a central 
organization for the county as a whole, thus retaining the old county 
feeling of united represention. But whatever might be the practice in 
this respect, such things as the selection of candidates, the organiza- 
tion of parties, the appeal to the electors by speeches and meetings, 
the discovery in what way political opinion was going, the detection 
of corrupt practices, would be, in the new districts, as easy as such 
things can be made to be, while the cost of election—that fatal 
obstacle to the growth of political spirit in too many counties— 
would be infinitely less. Much more might be not unprofitably 
urged upon this topic; but, after all, any man can think out the 
matter in the light of plain common sense, and decide for himself 
whether he would prefer to play the part of voter, leader, candidate, 
and, above all, member, in the larger or smaller constituency. 

(4.) Municipal organization would naturally follow political, and 
the districts would provide a natural link between the parish, or unit 
of administration, and the county. But the consideration of this would 
lead us beyond our present purpose, and in the present state of things 
and of opinion about them might seem visionary and unpractical. 

(5.) The next advantage, though perhaps it would not be generally 
admitted to be so, would be the creation of constituencies returning 
one member each instead of two, or even three. I grant at once that 
it would hardly be wise to agitate against the old system directly and 
of set purpose; but none the less would the alteration, if made indi- 
rectly and to serve other desirable ends, be productive of much 
benefit. No doubt in early and troublesome times the custom of 
returning two members for each place was adopted for valid and 
sensible reasons, which might be described in certain well-known 
words as being “the mutual society, help, and comfort, that the one 
ought to have of the other, both in prosperity and adversity.” But 
the need of this has passed away with those simpler times which 
gave it birth, and instead thereof have sprung into being certain 
well-known electoral evils natural to our more complex and artificial 
society. We are but too familiar with the tricks and shifts, the 
compromnises and cross votings, the uncertainties and unsatisfactory 
results that are connected with dual representation. Of these the 
city of Oxford, where the stronger candidate, through standing 
alone, was beaten by means of the few second votes which his 
supporters gave to the one or other of his two rivals, afforded a 
striking illustration at the last election. But this is by no means 
the worst of the matter. Whenever in any dual constituency there is 
a strong minority, ong of two most unsatisfactory results must follow. 
Either the minority succeeds (by cross voting or otherwise) in 
electing its candidate, or it fails. If the latter, then it complains 
loudly, and with great justice, that a small majority monopolizes the 
representation. If the former, then the majority, with even more 
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justice, complains that the representation being divided, the 
borough is, for party purposes, practically disfranchised. In single 
constituencies neither of these results can arise, for no minority, be 
it ever so strong, in its secret heart murmurs against a defeat which 
gives the majority the one member it has fairly won to itself; it is the 
possession of the second member that makes the sting of defeat to 
rankle and irritate. But I must confess, in the simplicity of my 
country-parsonic understanding, I am sometimes amazed to see how 
men will endure serious practical evils that spring from entirely arti- 
ficial sources, or else from usages that have become antiquated and 
artificial from the mere flow of time and change of things. Whence, 
if not from such causes as this, comes that lassitude, obstructiveness, 
mere combativeness, and general inefficiency which have but too 
plainly marked the House of Commons in recent years? I suspect 
that a subtle connection exists, and might be traced by a stronger hand 
than mine, between the two. 

(6.) We now come to the strongest point in my case, which, after 
the manner of forensic epicures, I have reserved to the last—the 
facility, namely, with which, under this plan, the disagreeable but 
inevitable task of disfranchisement could be carried out. There can 
be no making of omelettes without breaking of eggs, and there can 
be no satisfactory Reform that does not involve some readjustment 
of electoral power, and some loss of privileges hitherto enjoyed by 
certain favoured localities. Here, indeed, lies the difficulty of the 
case ; we desire some fixed method of redistribution which will work 
fairly and easily all round, and will, in the long run, satisfy reason- 
able minds without creating too much disturbance, on the one hand, or 
acquiescing in gross inequalities, on the other. Is it not self-evident 
that these conditions are fulfilled by the plan we are discussing ? 

To illustrate its operation in actual working, let us take the case 
of our neighbours, the electorally famous county of Buckingham- 
shire, which under any scheme of Reform would be called upon to 
surrender some of its excessive electoral privileges. Bucks returns 
eight members altogether: three for the county; three for small 
boroughs—High Wycombe, Great Marlow, and Buckingham—and 
two for a district borough, Aylesbury, which forms an excellent 
precedent for the plan I am advocating. There is no large borough 
in the county. The population is nearly the same as Oxfordshire, 
and if we take, pro hac vice, the latter county as the type of what 
the ratio of representation should be to population, then Bucks 
would have to content itself with six electoral districts, whereof the 
existing boroughs (geographical considerations permitting) would 
constitute four, and two new ones would be formed, with centres at 
two of those small towns which bear names not unknown in the 
annals of Parliaments. Thus the county would lose two members 
(few would probably grudge if it saved one in the scramble), and 
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yet in such a way that it would be hard indeed to find a grievance 
that could be expressed in words, much more felt in reality. It 
would share the loss of its county members with every county in 
England, and it would retain its boroughs unimpaired, while its 
districts would not only resemble the districts of neighbouring 
counties, but would actually be framed upon the model of the most 
satisfactory constituency in it—the existing borough of Aylesbury. 
The process of redistribution would, in this and in similar cases, be 
like a surgical operation which, though disturbing and enfeebling, is 
performed so swiftly and deftly that the patient has no time to ery 
out or to feel hurt. 

So far we have discussed the question of redistribution without 
special reference to the establishment of household suffrage in 
counties; but it is clear that whatever force there is in the above 
arguments will be intensified rather than diminished by the enormous 
increase in the number of voters; the case of small and single as against 
large and double constituencies grows with the growth of the electoral 
body. It would seem indeed self-evident that when the franchise in 
the counties is the same as the franchise in towns, the borough, and 
not the county (whose raison d’étre was to represent a large area of 
property in one comprehensive sweep), becomes the natural type of 
the future constituencies. But the truth is, that questions going 
down to the very heart of the science of politics are hereby opened 
for us, and will require earnest and careful consideration at our hands. 

We are on the eve of one of the greatest changes ever made by 
peaceable means in the constitution of this or of any other country. 
and it may well be that the absence of excitement, and even of enthu- 
siasm, blinds public opinion to the importance of what it is about to 
do. It certainly detracts from that healthy and lively interest which 
ought to be aroused by a change so far-reaching, by a reform preg- 
nant with so many possible consequences for good or for evil. It is 
well, therefore, to remind ourselves—do not Liberals require it? 
—of the advantages that make Reform desirable ; and, again—do 
not Conservatives in their turn require it ?—of the dangers that 
accompany so vast and decisive a transfer of political power. I am 
only concerned with these at present so far as they bear upon the kind 
of constituency, whether small or great, in which it is expedient that 
the new electors should be enrolled, a subject, be it observed in passing, 
that will in all probability be attracting attention in France about the 
time that our own Reform Bill is under discussion. The controversy 
between the respective merits of scrutin de liste and scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment presents a fair parallel to the controversy which I am endea- 
vouring to raise between counties or divisions of counties and districts. 
Opinion in England seems on the whole to tend towards the decision 
that M. Gambetta is for once in the wrong in advocating the former, 
especially since the latter system has been already established by the 
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Conservatives (not that the French Reactionists deserve that honour- 
able title), and has produced at a great crisis excellent Liberal 
results. May I not fairly claim both the experience of France and 
the judgment of English opinion upon French affairs as an argument 
for the plan I am proposing ? . 

The reason why the agricultural labourers are going to have the 
franchise is merely that the national conscience is no longer satisfied 
with the spectacle of a large, perhaps the largest, class of English- 
men deprived of voice and influence in the government of their 
country. Put it as we please it comes round to this at last, that 
these men ought to have the power of expressing their wishes upon 
matters that concern them just as much as any other class in the 
country. Against this decision of the public conscience all argu- 
ments to the contrary fall flat and dead, so that, as a matter of fact, 
men have ceased to urge them. If, indeed, we were bound to defend 
the change by strictly utilitarian arguments, it would be well not to 
forget such facts as these: that nations require the strength that is 
derived from the union of all the available will-power; that we are 
so far behind France, and even other European nations, in respect of 
the extent of the franchise as to suggest some uneasy thoughts ; 
that the country labourers are suffering serious evils from tangible 
grievances, which the possession of votes would tend to remove ; 
that considering how rapidly they are beginning to grow in intelli- 
gence and education, it is in the highest degree unfair to make a 
distinction between them and their brethren in towns. All these 
reasons are sound enough, and decisive as to the point at issue, but I 
must affirm that personal experience has brought home to my mind 
one other argument which is worth them all put together. 

The plain truth is, that the country iabourers ought to have the 
franchise because they deserve to have it; and they deserve it not 
because of any pre-eminence in virtue, or of anything exceptional in 
character, but because they are at bottom so uncommonly like the 
rest of us. If, as we all know, there is a good deal of human nature 
in man, there is certainly a large amount of English human nature 
in the English rustic. “Scratch a country labourer and you will 
find an Englishman,” with all the more characteristic marks of the 
breed strongly developed. There must, indeed, be an inherent 
vitality and capable vigorousness in the class that has survived the 
Poor Laws, the Land Laws, the Game Laws, and has managed until 
recent days to dispense with such trifles as education, decent 
dwellings, and sanitary conditions, and which, spite of all draw- 
backs, has furnished the nation with a never-ceasing supply of 
recruits in arts no less than in arms. They have many faults, for 
which their history is mainly responsible; and much capacity for 
virtue, which a more fortunate history will soon vivify and elicit. 
Of all men they are the least likely to depart from the wholesome 
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customs and sterling traditions of English life, to which they may 
be expected to bring an accession of rugged strength and sound, if 
untaught, common sense. But in saying this I must be understood 
to be confining myself to the character of the men, and not to be 
speaking of the character of their opinions, political or social ; for 
he must be a wiser man than I who will undertake to predict what 
the opinions of men will turn out to be whose opinion has never been 
asked or taken about any subject that concerned themselves since, 
let us say, the days of Wat Tyler. 

Just as plain as the necessity for granting household suffrage is the 
danger attending it. The number of agricultural labourers is so great 
as to swamp every other class of country voters. But England is an old 
country which has been governed hitherto by “interests,” such as 
birth, property, wealth, knowledge, leisure, and the “ professions,” of 
which it may be said that in the vast expanse of rural constituencies 
they will be as men rari nantes in gurgite vasto. The problem 
for them and for the nation to solve is, how are they to keep their 
heads above the surface, so as to retain their natural and befitting 
influence in guidiag the destinies of their country? Now, if we 
think for a moment of what ought to be the relation between 
numbers and interests (as defined above), the answer to the problem 
will not be difficult. It is the business, and I may add the real 
happiness and usefulness, of interests such as birth, property, and 
leisure to address themselves to the task of convincing the reason, 
and so guiding the will of the mass of their fellow-countrymen ; and 
it is precisely in proportion as we trust our fellow-creatures, and trv 
to think well of them, and make the best of them, that men find the 
task both hopeful and pleasant. A very common-place illustration 
will here serve our turn. The State may be compared to a steam- 
ship, in which the will of all its members is the propelling power, and 
the intelligence of its more enlightened members the regulating and 
guiding discipline. Now, in that word of large and healthy import, 
discipline, lies the gist of the argument for small versus large con- 
stituencies ; it expresses the necessity and the advantage of so 
arranging things as that the intelligence of the minority, or, if you 
will, the opinions held by the “ interests,” shall have every fair and 
possible opportunity for ordering and informing the mass of voting 
power. They want a platform from which they can make their 
voices heard. 

This view of the relation that ought to subsist between the multi- 
tude and minorities of all sorts is really so obvious that, but for the 
difficulty of getting new ideas realised, I should hardly care to dwell 
further upon it. Yet the phrase “new ideas” does my case an 
injustice. Is it not merely the application of principles with which 
we are familiar in the administration of justice to the sphere of 
politics? It sounds absurd enough upon the face of it to take pretty 
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nearly the first twelve men we meet, irrespective of character and 
calling, put them into a box, and bid them decide the most momentous 
questions that can affect human life; and yet all experience shows 
(perhaps evolution will one day prove) that, always providing we take 
the best possible precautions for securing a full and impartial hearing, 
no better tribunal can be devised than the average common sense of 
ordinary men who have heard and digested the arguments on both 
sides. Even so the great game of politics is at root a kind of trial 
by jury composed of average common sense, before which parties and 
interests, philosophers and statesmen, good advocates of bad causes, 
and bad advocates of good causes, do the best they can for their 
respective clients, while experience (with History as the court of 
appeal) makes shift to play the part of judge. There has been so 
much dignified talk about the “ science of politics,” that I should be 
ashamed of my homely and familiar analogy if I did not think that 
it would help plain people to a clearer conception of the reasons why 
there is, or ought to be, no danger in giving the multitude a vote if 
we also give minorities a hearing. 

No one, we may rest well assured, would gain more from this 
reform than the “interests” themselves. I call them by this name 
because it expresses the fact that, along with a natural superiority 
in intelligence, capacity, or opportunity, which ought to be at the 
service of the community, they have also privileges of their own, 
acquired by their very intelligence, capacity, or opportunity in this 
or in former days, which they are more or less called upon to defend, 
and which it is essential to social wellbeing that they should have 
every chance of defending to the best advantage. Privilege that 
maintains itself by refusing power to the unprivileged multitude is 
always corrupting ; it is only when it begins to feel itself upon its 
trial that it begins to make the best of itself. Now, we in the 
country, that is to say, members of privileged classes like myself, are 
not called upon to consult the wishes of the multitude among whom 
we dwell, and the result is, that though we mean no doubt to do 
well, we are certainly apt to be arrogant in our way of doing it. To 
take one instance, would not the country clergyman be much 
improved if he knew that he must consult the wishes of men upon 
whose vote the existence of himself and his Church depended? But, 
then, this once more implies that he should have every opportunity 
of pleading his case by the influence of his life and character before 
the neighbourhood in which he is known at his true worth, be it 
little or much, and of convincing his fellow-electors (if he can) that 
they would derive no benefit from his destruction, or, at least, do 
themselves no good at all commensurate with the harm they inflicted 
upon him. 

The course of discussion has led us from the mere sketch of work- 
ing details with which we begun, up to the principle upon which 
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they are based, and which may be expressed in what seems to me 
an incontestable proposition of common sense no less than of poli- 
tical science. Legitimate influence in politics is not that of reason 
only, but of reason plus the character and the position of those who 
exercise it. In an age in which morality has to an extent that I 
myself do not approve dethroned the ancient deities, reason, religion, 
knowledge, tradition, and the like, this argument ought surely to count 
for something. And it is the small constituency that affords the 
greatest scope for the moral and social influences of character and 
position. (This influence may, of course, be used for bad as for 
good purposes, but the point of my argument is, that it belongs in 
any case to the domain of morals, and, therefore, requires special 
encouragement.) Books, newspapers, speeches, in short all the 
apparatus of intellectual warfare, are much, but not everything, in 
politics; there is also the common talk of men who know each other 
and each other’s motives and interests; there is the pressure of 
every-day life and business; there is the public opinion concerning 
men and things that grows out of familiar intercourse with them as 
they are. Upon this one phrase, I think, I could safely rest the case 
of small as against large constituencies, “facility of intercourse.” 
Even truths of pure reason, such, for instance, as the conclusions of 
political economy, which, above all things else, the future electors 
should be taught, are not wholly, nor even chiefly, learnt by the 
“common people” at schools, or by lectures and books; they filter 
down as part of the common sense of mankind, from the better- 
instructed minds (not classes, be it observed, for mind is of all 
classes) down to the lower strata in the talk over the shop-counter 
and in the market-place, and wherever men do congregate, not 
excluding the despised taproom itself. And most men have a 
natural and wholesome preference for being convinced (which is a 
different thing from being aroused) by people they know and trust. 
Sensible persons are not prone to think concerning strangers what 
the old farmer thought concerning his parson, merely because he was 
his parson: “I thout a said whot a owt to ’a said,” or even, “I 
thout a’ad summut to saay.” And this holds good—it is indeed a 
truism—even in the case of public and well-known men, who can 
only reach the mass of the people if they come to them recommended 
by trustworthy local opinion; and this, once more, is easier to get at 
in small and natural than in large and artificial constituencies. 
Surely all this—and how much more might be added—is only a 
part or aspect of that genuine conservatism inherent in human 
society, which no Liberal, no Evolutionist at any rate, can treat with 
aught but respect and good-humour. The case of small as against 
large constituencies is simply that of natural as against artificial 
organization ; the former supplies what the latter does not, facilities 
for the exercise of temper, mutual respect, and self-restraint, and a 
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fair scope for the influence of reputation and position, alongside of 
party passion and heated opposition, against which I only say this, 
that they do not need to be encouraged by any special arrangements. 
Quiet people ought to have their chance in quiet ways. To this 
may be added the still more important consideration, that the pro- 
portion of electors actually voting is likely to be larger as the con- 
stituency is smaller. True Liberalism requires that every man should 
have a vote and use it. True Conservatism requires that every interest 
should have, and use, a hearing. The division of the counties into 
districts would tend to accomplish both these purposes. 

An examination of the relations that might be expected to exist 
between the new voters and the old in country districts arranged 
according to this plan would be an interesting and not impracticable 
undertaking. We might inquire how it would operate in forming, 
or ascertaining when formed, the opinion of peasant voters upon 
much debated social questions in which they are specially concerned, 
upon so-called class interests, upon matters of grave moment con- 
nected with trade, finance, foreign policy, war, and empire. But I 
must not attempt these now nor weaken my contention by the intro- 
duction of fresh topics. It must, I think, in candour be admitted 
that I have made out a strong case, even though so much has been 
left unsaid or barely hinted at. Every one, indeed, is liable to the 
common mistake of underestimating the force of difficulties or 
objections that appear self-evident to other persons. I can only 
honestly affirm, that if, with the exception of the interference with 
use and sentiment, I have not mentioned any, it is only because after 
full consideration I have not been able to find them. The ingenuity 
of party spirit trembling for the supremacy of its own side may, 
indeed, discover objections in abundance, but with these I am not con- 
cerned, being firmly convinced that in the presence of universal house- 
hold suffrage such considerations are as futile as they are immoral. 

At any rate, something will have been accomplished if people are 
set a thinking about the great and serious change to which, in theory, 
they have consented, without as yet taking the trouble to consider 
the best methods by which it may be carried out. We may 
depend upon it that quiet as these things seem now, troublesome days 
are in front of us before the much-needed, little-talked-of Reform 
is finally achieved, and we may even live to see the Conservative 
party bent upon carrying a scheme of redistribution that would 
retain, or even extend, the principle of large constituencies in the 
interests of the comparatively few men who are possessed of wide social 
influence. Let Liberal Reformers be prepared with their policy 
beforehand, so as not a second time to be caught in confusion and 
uncertainty. Let them find a better and more equitable plan than 
mine if they can; and if they cannot, let them not disdain the hand 
that offers them this. T. W. Fow te. 
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Opinion always moves by see-saw. First of all, it receives an 
impulse in one direction, and then it suffers a reactionary rebound 
toward the opposite side. Next comes a second impulse, and after it 
a second rebound. Thus, slowly adjusting itself at each rhythmical 
swing, it finally reaches an equilibrium. The interesting question 
of British ethnography has passed through the two primary phases 
in such a rhythm; the object of the present paper is (if possible) to 
give a slight fresh upward start to the side that is just at this 
moment touching the ground. 

Fifty years ago everybody spoke of “the Ancient Britons” as 
our ancestors. Histories. of England began with the invasion of 
Caius Cesar the dictator, and chronicled the advent of “ the Saxons” 
as a mere episode in our national life. A wild philology derived 
obviously Teutonic words from Keltic roots as glibly as it affiliated 
Greek verbs upon a fanciful Hebrew origin. The corporations of 
English boroughs pretended to a sort of Apostolic succession from 
Roman municipia; and the Tower of London traced its foundation 
to a personage known in those innocent days as “Julius Cesar.” 
The fashion of ignoring the distinction between British and English, 
a fashion derived from the influence of Tudor kings and strengthened 
by the Union, led the whole world to talk of England as if it were 
in reality Wales. But during the present generation a great reac- 
tion has set in. Mr. Freeman has never ceased to beat into our 
heads the simple fact that the English people and the English 
language are English, and not Welsh, or any other like thing. 
He has utterly demolished that foolish word “ Anglo-Saxon,” 
which long hid from our eyes the true continuity of English life. 
He has shown us a thousand times, and almost taught us to remember, 
that Alfred the Great was an Englishman; and that the chronicle 
which probably first took shape under his care, if not from his own 
pen, is written simply in good old English, and not in any unknown 
Saxon tongue. ~What Mr. Freeman sowed, Mr. Green watered; and 
every reader of the weekly journals is now in a position to laugh 
Anglo-Saxons to scorn, and to discourse of the reign of Aithelred as 
familiarly as he discourses of Karl the Great or of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

In this reaction, however, as in every other, there is a great 
danger of the pendulum swinging back too far on the other side, 
and so overshooting the middle line of truth. While fully allowing 
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with Mr. Freeman that the so-called Angles, Saxons, and Jutes who 
settled down in south-eastern Britain during or after the decadence 
of the Roman power were all alike Englishmen, and all spoke in its 
pristine purity the English mother tongue which we ourselves use 
to the present day, it may yet be worth while to inquire how far the 
existing nation known as English is really composed of their direct 
descendants, and how far it has been adulterated in later times by a 
foreign and, as Mr. Freeman doubtless believes, an inferior admixture. 
A simple instance will make the question clear. Champions of the 
modern school are fond of laughing at those old-fashioned people 
who spoke of the dark-skinned Silures and the blue-stained Brigantes 
as “our ancestors;”’ but is it quite certain that they are not them- 
selves equally wrong in applying the same phrase to the men who 
came over with Ailla to Sussex, or with Ida to Northumbria? If 
the first were not the forefathers of the men who now live in Kent 
and Norfolk, neither were the latter the forefathers of those who 
now live in Cornwall, Inverness, or Connaught. And since the 
British nation is at the present day practically amalgamated into 
one, it is, to say the least, rather provincial in Mr. Freeman and his 
followers entirely to ignore every part of it save that which dwells 
between the Frith of Forth and the English Channel. 

I propose, therefore, to inquire here into the numerical proportion 
of the Keltic to the Teutonic element in the British people as it now 
exists at home and in the colonies. And I hope to show that while 
in language, laws, customs, and government we are preponderantly 
or entirely English, yet in blood we are preponderantly if not over- 
whelmingly Kymric and Gaelic. 

The analogy of one among our tropical possessions will serve to 
show how important is this distinction. Jamaica has a population 
of some five hundred thousand souls. Of these, roughly speaking, 
four hundred thousand are pure-blooded negroes, ninety thousand 
are half-castes, and only ten thousand are Europeans, amongst whom 
are included many Jews. Yet the language, the laws, the religion, 
and the government of Jamaica are purely English. Three years’ 
search failed to disclose even a single word of African origin in use 
in the island. Were it not that the negro colour and features show 
the true state of the case, a philologist and antiquarian would 
naturally conclude that all the people in Jamaica were of unmixed 
English origin. But what an immense difference is implied in the 
fact of their African blood! This example will suffice to suggest how 
dangerous it is to argue from language alone. 

It will be well to begin with the most certain instances, and we 
may therefore first consider the case of the persons in the United 
Kingdom who still speak the Keltic languages; for though we must 
not conclude that a man who speaks English is necessarily an English- 
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man, we may fairly infer that a man who speaks Welsh, Erse, or 
Gaelic is at least not a Teuton. Now, most readers will probably 
be surprised to learn that one out of every fifteen inhabitants of the 
British Isles even in our own time employs some form of the old 
British tongue; yet such is actually the case. The population of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland at the last census amounted to 
thirty-two millions. But, at a meeting of the Statistical Society in 
1879, Mr. E. G. Ravenstein showed most conclusively that two and a 
quarter millions among these still use some variety of the Keltic 
language. Astonishing as this fact will appear to many people, it is 
still undoubtedly correct. 

Passing on from those persons who are still Keltic in tongue, let 
us next consider those who are undeniably Keltic in blood. Wales 
contains one and a quarter millions of inhabitants, and if we admit 
that two hundred and fifty thousand of these are of Teutonic extrac- 
tion, we shall have allowed more than enough for the scattered 
Scandinavian and English or Anglo-Norman colonies of Pembroke- 
shire, South Wales, and Anglesey. This leaves us at least a million 
of pure Kelts in the Principality alone. The Highlands of Scotland 
contain a million and a half of people, all of whom are Keltic, with 
the exception of one hundred and fifty thousand Scandinavians in 
Caithness, Sutherland, and the Isles. Ireland contains five and a 
half millions, of whom we may allow a million as a large estimate 
for the Scandinavians of the coast, as well as for the English and 
Lowland Scotch element in Ulster and the Pale. So that here are 
seven millions of acknowledged Kelts still dwelling in virgin Keltic 
countries, and absolutely untouched by Teutonic colonisation. 

Thus far, however, we have accounted for barely a quarter of our 
existing home population. To get a little deeper into the question 
we must go back to the historical origin of our present race- 
elements. 

It is now pretty generally allowed that the people who inhabited 
these islands at the period of the Roman invasion consisted of two 
races, more or less distinct in various parts of the country. One of 
these, typified by the Silures, was that primitive dark-skinned and 
black-haired nation known as Euskarian, who probably migrated 
into Britain shortly after the close of the last glacial epoch. The 
other, typified by the Caledonii, was a light-haired, blue-eyed, and 
fair-complexioned race, the Kelts, an offshoot of the great Aryan 
family of Central Asia. Apparently the Keltic horde had crossed 
Europe through what is now Germany, made their way over the 
North Sea, and settled in the eastern portion of South Britain, as 
the English did at a far later period. But just as the English 
language has spread over Keltic Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland, so, it 


(1) To avoid tedious calculations I give all statistics in round numbers. 
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would seem, did the Keltic languages spread among the presumably 
less civilised Euskarian aborigines. Accordingly, at the time of 
C. Cesar, the whole of southern Britain spoke a single tongue, the 
Welsh; while in Ireland a cognate dialect, the Gaelic, was in use. 
From the more or less complete mixture of these two elements sprang 
the Kelt-Euskarian people, whom we may henceforth describe 
simply as Kelts. But it is worth while to remember that amongst 
their modern representatives the dark Euskarian type is far more 
common than the fair Aryan hair and skin. 

When the Roman power broke down in Britain, and for some time 
before that event,.a horde of Teutonic pirates began to swarm across 
the German Ocean, and colonise by force of arms the exposed eastern 
shore from Kent to Edinburgh, besides the whole south coast as far 
west as Southampton Water. These were the English, consisting of 
three tribes, the Jutes, the English proper, and the Saxons. Starting 
from a number of separate and exposed points, in Thanet, Wight, 
East Anglia, the Fen Country, and the Humber, they gradually 
spread, by the middle of the seventh century, over the whole eastern 
half of Britain south of the Forth. That, and that only, is ethno- 
graphically the true England, and its inhabitants the true English- 
men, much intermixed in the central portion with Scandinavian 
blood, but still, doubtless, partially Teutonic in some form or other 
to the backbone. Indeed, it would be hardly too much to say that 
there are no thoroughgoing pure Englishmen now left in Britain 
save among the so-called Scotch of the Lothians. The rest, even 
when free from Keltic blood, are either half Danish, like the men of 
the Midlands, or Jutes and Saxons, like the men of Kent and Sussex. 
It is important to remember that only about one-third of the British 
Isles has ever been fully colonised by people bearing the English 
name, and that even these have afterwards undergone much adul- 
teration. Nevertheless, for brevity’s sake, we shall here call all 
Teutons in Britain Englishmen, just as we call all non-Teutons 
Kelts. 

I allow, then, that if you draw a straight line from Edinburgh to 
Southampton, all the people to the east of it were, roughly speaking, 
English in the early Middle Ages, though I will attempt to show 
hereafter that they have been flooded at a later date by a peaceful 
but overwhelming Keltic invasion. Even at this early period, how- 
ever, they may have been English by courtesy only, in part; for 
we cannot be sure that in Kent and East Anglia themselves, where 
the Anglicizing tendency has gone the furthest, the Keltic aborigines 
were utterly exterminated. Many facts, indeed, look quite the other 
way. It is true Mr. Freeman, like every other writer from Gibbon 
downwards, makes a great point of the single definite statement in 
the English Chronicle with regard to the capture of Pevensey : 
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‘¢ Ella and Cissa beset Anderida, and offslew all that therein dwelt, 
nor was there thenceforth one Briton left.” But then we have to 
consider three things: first, that this entry was made, presumably 
from tradition, hundreds of years after the event; secondly, that it 
refers to the treatment of a single town; and thirdly, that the very 
fact of such special mention would go to prove that in the writer’s 
opinion the course pursued was an unusual one. Again, it is quite 
possible that while the fighting men were killed, the women and 
children were spared as slaves. In this way they might easily have 
become the ancestors at least of half-castes between the Keltic and 
English races. To be sure, Canon Stubbs has been at great pains to 
show that Englishmen would not marry Welshwomen; but such an 
argument would have little weight with any person who knows any- 
thing practically of slaveholding communities. To revert to the 
analogy of Jamaica: no white man there ever marries a negress, and 
yet there are no less than nine mulattoes to every white person, man, 
woman, or child, in the whole island—a truly astounding proportion. 
It would thus be quite possible to have a community only one-tenth 
of whom were pure English in blood, and which was yet wholly 
English in name, in language, and in feeling. 

Indications of such a mixture even in the most Teutonic parts of 
England are undoubtedly strong. All our rivers, and most of the 
other natural features of the country, bear Keltic names, such as 
Stour, Ouse, Thames, or Don. Now these names could only have 
been gained by intercourse with the conquered race, which is incon- 
sistent with the notion of extermination. Many even of the towns 
and territorial divisions retain their primitive titles, as in the case of 
London, Lincoln, Kent, and Wight. Evidence like this, strong in 
itself, becomes even stronger when we remember the similar case of 
Ireland, where only the Keltic names of places will soon remain, or 
contrast it with that of Jamaica, where not a single African word 
survives. Moreover, there are several traces of scattered Welsh com- 
munities up and down in Teutonic England to a late date—“ Little 
Britains,” as they have been appropriately called. Mr. Guest has 
shown that the valleys of the Avon and Frome, near Bath, formed 
such an intrusive wedge of purely Welsh nationality. Even Mr. 
Freeman himself is a little troubled at the appearance of “ British 
robbers” in the Fen Country at a period when, according to his 
theory, they ought all long since to have been eaten up bodily by 
the English invaders, though he is inclined to smother up the 
difficulty by arguments that are verbal and not real. The physical 
appearance of the English in the true England bears out the like 
conclusion ; but as this is a point where individual observers are apt 
to be misled by their own predispositions, I am happy to be able to 
quote so unprejudiced a scientific observer as the late Professor Phillips. 
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He thus describes one of the three physical types of man in York- 
shire, after sketching two others of obviously Teutonic origin: “ Per- 
sons of lower stature and smaller proportions; visage short, rounded ; 
complexion embrowned ; eyes very dark, elongated ; hair very dark. 
(Such eyes and hair are commonly called black.) Individuals having 
these characters occur in the lower grounds of Yorkshire, as in the 
valley of the Aire below Leeds, in the vale of the Derwent, and the 
level regions south of York. They are still more frequent in 
Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire, and may be said to abound 


amidst the true Anglians of Norfolk and Suffolk... .. Unless we 
suppose such varieties of appearance to spring up among the blue- 
eyed races, we must regard them as a legacy from... . the older 


Britons, amongst whom, as already stated, the Iberian { EKuskarian] 
element was conjecturally admitted.” It should be added that pro- 
vincial words of Keltic origin abound in Yorkshire. 

However this may be, I shall waive all such considerations, and 
allow that during the first few centuries after their settlement the 
people of south-eastern Britain had a fairly good claim to the title 
of pure-bi ‘ed Englishmen. But the case is widely different with 
regard to th. northern and western half of Great Britain, as well as 
with regard to all Ireland. In the west, the English slowly con- 
quered, it is true; but they certainly never exterminated the Kelt- 
Euskayian race. There are three convenient divisions of England 
proper, by means of which we may most easily deal with the ques- 
tion, of westward extension. These three divisions are Wessex, 
Mercia, and Northumbria—the south, the midlands, and the north. 

Beyond Wessex lay the Keltic kingdom of West Wales. It in- 
cljuded Cornwall, Devonshire, and Somerset; and still earlier Dorset, 

ilts, and Hants. Now everybody admits that the Cornish men 
ave Kelts, as they still spoke a Keltic dialect till comparatively recent 
times. But it is not so well known that the population in the other 


,/ West Welsh counties is even now essentially Keltic, though Mr. 


Freeman himself allows nearly as much in a grudging way. The 
fact is, the West Saxons merely imposed their authority over the 
| Kelts of West Wales, just as the English have done over the Kelts 
of Ireland. The people remain the same as ever, though their 
language, laws, and customs have been Anglicized. The inhabitants 
of Devonshire retained their Keltic name of Defenas under the early 
English kings. Many of ‘hem still spoke Cornish in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Alfred thezy reat in his will leaves to his younger 
son “the land at Adrington,.“1 at Dean, and at Theon, and at 
Amesbury, and at Downe, » Wvat Stourminster, and at Gidley, and 
at Crewkern, and at Whiivhurch, and at Axmouth, and at Brans- 
combe, and at Collumpton, and at Twyford, and at Milbourne, and 
at Axminster, and at Southsworth, and at Litton, and all the lands 
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that thereto belong, that is, all which I have amongst Welsh-kin, 
except Cornwall.” Now, these places are scattered about in Wilts, 
Hants, Somerset, Dorset, and Devon, all of which were still simply 
Welsh-kin to Alfred. All the Keltic personal peculiarities are strong 
to the present day throughout this district, and even the Keltic 
names lingered on amongst the lower orders in some parts till the 
date of the Norman Conquest, as we see in the manumissions of serfs 
and other legal documents. 

The population of Cornwall at the last census was three hundred 
and sixty-two thousand, all of whom we may count as Kelts; for 
though there is undoubtedly a small body of English and Norman 
immigrants, yet they may be fairly balanced against the Cornish men 
in neighbouring counties, as Cornwall is actually decreasing in number 
of inhabitants through emigration elsewhere. The other three pure 
West Welsh shires—Somerset, Dorset, and Devon—have a joint 
population of a million and a quarter souls; and if we allow that the 
unreckoned Kelts of Wilts and Hants (which I give in to the 
Teutonists) balance such of these as are of English descent, we have 
a gross Keltic total for the south-western counties, including Corn- 
wall, of nearly a million and three-quarters of persons. 

Mercia, the great midland kingdom, consisted, as its name imports, 
of the March or boundary against Wales proper. But here, again, 
we have on the extreme west an almost undoubted Welsh strip of 
country between the Severn and the modern boundary-line. »Mon- 
mouthshire is as Keltic in blood as any part of the principality. 
Herefordshire and Shropshire are full of Keltic faces and Keltic 
names. Even Cheshire is far from thoroughly Teutonic. Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Stafford show signs of imperfect Anglicization. The 
English clan names, as elements in local nomenclature,’ form one of 
the surest marks of Teutonic colonisation, and they are almas 
entirely wanting in Western Mercia; they abound in Kent, Sussex, \ 





and East Anglia; grow rare in Cheshire, Worcestershire, and Here- * 


fordshire ; and all but utterly disappear in Monmouth. The English, 
in fact, only conquered and settled in these districts by slow degrees, 
and their supremacy was clearly one of overlordship, not of — 
colonisation. The laws of Offa, King of Mercia, show us the two 
races dwelling side by side, and mentioned by name—the one as a 
superior conquering caste, the other as an inferior but still legally 
recognised body. And here, as elsewhere, we may be pretty sure 
that the serfs far outnumbered their lords. 

The population of Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Monmouth- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and Worceste’¢ fre amounted in 1871 to very 
nearly two million souls. I shall libe'™Ily allow that one-half of 


(1) Such as the Benesings at Bensington, the Bocings at Buckingham, the Ercensings 
at Kensington, and the Islings at Islington. 
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these were English, though I do not for a moment believe that 
they were, and we have here another million of Kelts to add to our 
capital account. An ex parte pleader would be quite justified in 
claiming the whole body at once, but I prefer to be generous. 

Lastly, then, we arrive at Northumbria. Opposite and to the west 
of this early English kingdom lay the Welsh principality of Strath- 
clyde, stretching from Glasgow far into the heart of what is now the 
midland counties. The Northumbrian kings overran the whole of 
this district, except the southern portion, which fell to the share of 
Mercia. But they never destroyed its Keltic nationality, and the 
country still bore the general name of Cumberland, that is to say 
the land of the Cymri, which is now restricted to one of its shires. 
At a later period the southern half, which at present forms part of 
England, was overrun by Norwegian pirates, who, however, probably 
came unaccompanied by their wives or children, and must therefore 
have intermarried with the native population, as we know they did 
in Teutonic England. The northern half, now a part of Scotland, 
was granted to the Scottish kings—themselves of Irish deseent—by 
the West-Saxon overlords. All the linguistic evidence goes to 
prove that the whole of this northern Cumbria, from the Mersey to 
the Clyde, and from the central dividing-ridge to the sea, is still 
essentially Keltic in blood. Welsh words survive abundantly, not 
only in the names of places, but also in the popular dialect. The 
physique of the Lancashire men and the folk of Ayr belongs dis- 
tinctly to the Keltic type, only slightly interfused with a Norse 
element. 

Now the modern population of this teeming tract, including as it 
does the great cities of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester, besides 
many lesser but still important towns, is of course very large. 
Moreover, in addition to the original Keltic blood which it derives 
from the early Welsh inhabitants, it has received in modern times 
an enormous accession of Irish settlers, about whom I shall have 
more to say a little further on. Lancashire, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland contained in 1871 no less than three millions and odd 
inhabitants. Of these I shall only claim two-thirds, which again is 
far less than I might do if avariciously inclined. For the south- 
western division of Scotland, including Glasgow and the thickly- 
inhabited Clyde district, I shall be satisfied with only half a million 
Kelts. We thus get a total Cumbrian figure of two and a half 
millions. 

Putting together these three totals—a million and three-quarters 
for the Cornish and other West Welsh; a million for the Border 
counties; and two and a half millions for Strathclyde—we reach a 
grand total of five and a quarter millions. This, then, is our present 
position. We have seven millions of acknowledged Kelts, living in 
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Keltic countries, and still calling themselves Scotch, Welsh, or 
Irish ; and we have five and a quarter millions of unquestionable 
Kelts living in England or the Lowlands, and passing as English- 
men or Lowlanders. Again, to put it geographically, we have, as at 
present advised, a comparatively pure Teutonic belt on the east and 
south, an intervening mixed belt just beyond the central ridge, and 
a comparatively pure Keltic belt in the west and north, as well as in 
the greater part of Ireland. 

During the Middle Ages, and up to the growth of the modern 
industrial system, such was really the approximate distribution of 
the two races. Indeed, there can be little doubt that if a trust- 
worthy census of Britain had been taken in the days of Henry VL., 
it would have disclosed a large preponderance of the Teutonic 
element. In those days the south-eastern and strictly English part 
of the island was by far the most important. Trade was centred on 
Kent, London, East Anglia, and the Yorkshire coast. The people 
were mainly agricultural, and they throve chiefly on the level secondary 
and tertiary plains of the eastern half; whereas the Kelt was forced 
to content himself with the rugged primary hills of the north and 
west. But the great social revolution by which Britain became a 
manufacturing country exercised an immense reaction in favour of 
the older race. In our island mineral wealth is almost entirely con- 
fined to the primary rocks; hence we have seen a complete reversal 
of the original distribution taking place during the last two centuries. 
Lancashire has become the thickest seat of population in Great Bri- 
tain. The West Riding of York has outstripped the fertile valley of 
the Ouse and the flat plains of Holderness. Lincolnshire and East 
Anglia have fallen back to the position of mere agricultural countries, 
while South Wales has developed into a wealthy mining tract. 
Birmingham and the Black Country stand almost alone among the 
great manufacturing districts as lying within the Teutonic belt; yet 
even Birmingham is scarcely outside the dubious Mercian border, 
while Staffordshire stands well within the debatable land. The 
westward direction given to our commerce by the intercourse with 
America and the Cape route to India has aided in the same change. 
Glasgow and the Clyde have superseded Edinburgh and the Forth. 
The cotton trade with the Southern States has made Liverpool and 
Manchester ; while the sugar traffic with the West Indies has given 
new youth to the more ancient port of Bristol. To put it briefly, in 
the Middle Ages agricultural England turned eastward to the 
continent, in our own day industrial England turns westward to 
the ocean. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that students of early English 
history should almost always over-estimate the importance of the 
Teutonic clement, especially under the influence of reactive feeling 
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against the puerilities of older writers. The English Chronicle 
shows them an English people, Teutonic in language, laws, and 
feelings, and mainly Teutonic in blood. It represents this people 
as occupying the whole England of that day, and bounded to the 
west by a small remnant of Welsh nationality in Wales or Cornwall, 
interfused on the border with a dominant English aristocracy, whose 
names alone, to the exclusion of the servile race, find record for the 
most part in the national annals. Led away by these facts, they 
forget the immense revolution which has since completely reversed 
the relative importance of the two races. They forget that England 
has merged into Britain, and Britain into the Empire; that Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, Belfast, Cork, and Dublin, Montreal, Toronto, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Auckland, are now great mercantile and 
university cities, busy centres of British life and thought, while 
Winchester, Lichfield, and Canterbury have fallen back to the level 
of mere cathedral towns. They forget that, while Teutonic Britain 
has been sinking to the position of a simple agricultural country, 
Keltic Britain has been rising to that of a great manufacturing 
region. They forget that, while the Teuton has been staying at 
home in Kent or Suffolk, the Kelt has been pouring into London, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, or Birmingham, invading the mines, 
the factories, or the docks, and colonising Australia, Canada, or 
California. It is this great peaceful return-tide of the Kelt to the 
lands occupied by the Teuton, and this great overflow of the Kelt 
into lands where the Teuton is all but unknown, which really make 
our nation to-day British in a far truer sense than it is English. 
But all this naturally escapes the eyes of closet ethnologists, who 
never take into consideration any facts of life later than the reigns 
of the Tudors. 

In the first place let us look at the Kelts in England and the 
Scotch Lowlands. It is a notorious fact that the most purely 
Teutonic shires, such as Sussex and Norfolk, are those where there 
is least movement of the indigenous population. The people increase 
but slowly, and mostly live and die on their own soil. On the 
other hand, in the most Keltic counties, as, for example, in Corn- 
wall, there is little increase or even a positive decrease in the stated 
population, because, in spite of the large families usually reared by 
Kelts, most of the children go elsewhere to seek their livelihood. 
While the lazy, stupid, and slow-headed Teuton, as we see him in 
the eastern counties or the south coast, stops at home on whatever 
wages he can earn, the active, enterprising, and intelligent Kelt 
seeks in a new quarter for better employment and higher pay than 
he can obtain among his own people. I am aware that these are not 
the conventional epithets of either race, but it is well now and again 
to hear the other side of a foregone conclusion. Now London is 
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very largely recruited with servants, small shopkeepers, artisans, 
drivers, and other persons following the most useful occupations, 
from the south-western counties, the West Wales of early history. 
The overflowing population of Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and Corn- 
wall pours into that district which Mr. Freeman will not allow us to 
call the metropolis, in immense numbers. I have been at the 
trouble for many years to make inquiries into this subject, both in 
London itself and in the south-western counties, and though the 
question is one on which it is difficult to obtain definite statistics, I 
have no ground for doubting, from the information I have obtained, 
that fully thirty per cent. of the three millions of Londoners are 
either of West Welsh or other Keltic descent. I find, too, that 
large numbers of these people are settled in Brighton, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, and the other southern watering-places and seaport 
towns. Not a few are to be found in Bristol and in the South 
Welsh district. Altogether, West Wales is one of the most prolific 
sources of our southern urban population ; while, on the other hand, 
I can find very few traces of any modern Teutonic incursion from 
other parts of England into Devonshire or Cornwall. Except a few 
invalids at Torquay or Weymouth, and a few well-to-do residents at 
Plymouth and Devonport, nobody has any reason for immigrating 
into this mainly agricultural tract, whose own people are more than 
sufficient to fill its not very numerous towns. The labouring class in 
the west is almost entirely native. 

Similarly, from Wales and the border counties, a great stream of 
emigration has long set in, both towards London and towards the 
manufacturing districts, of which Birmingham and Manchester form 
the centres. In Liverpool Welshmen swarm; but what is still 
more noticeable is the general diffusion of the Welsh nationality in 
thousands of unsuspected cases amongst all the large towns of 
England, east, west, north, and south. In many instances these 
persons have no idea of their Keltic origin, as they have often been 
Anglicized for generations, or come originally from the Border ; 
but their true derivation is clearly proved by their surnames. 
Indeed, nomenclature, like language, is in this case the very best of 
evidence ; for though all men with Teutonic names are not neces- 
sarily Teutons, yet all men with Keltic names are undoubtedly 
Kelts.1_ Now all such common names as Evans, Bevan, Parry, 
Owen, Bowen, Griffith, Griffiths, Rice, Reece, Price, Preece, Lloyd, 
Pritchard, Hughes, Pugh, Howell, and Powell, besides such rarer ones 
as Bethell, Meredith, Vaughan, Pennant, Llewelyn, Gwyn, Wynne, 


(1) It may be objected that in many instances such persons will be English on the 
mother's side; but as married daughters lose the father’s name while sons preserve it, 
this argument cuts both ways. Here, where our object is merely to estimate the com- 


parative amount of Keltic blood, two half Kelts may be fairly held as the equivalent of 
one Kelt. 
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Morgan, Prothero, and Maddock, are sure signs of Keltic origin. I 
have long been in the habit of observing and noting down surnames, 
both on shops and signboards and in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, and also of consulting and comparing directories or other lists 
of names. From all these I have become convinced that the Welsh 
Keltic element in our principal towns is far larger than is usually 
suspected ; and I have found such names in abundance, even in the 
most Teutonic parts of the island. It should be added that many other 
common patronymics, such as Richards, Williams, Watkins, Jones, 
Davies, and Thomas, though not so uniformly Welsh as those already 
cited, afford good presumptive evidence of Keltic origin. Similarly, 
in the case of originally Cornish families, they may often be detected 
by the names of Vivian, Trevelyan, Trelawney, Thackeray, or Pen- 
gelley, as well as by most of those beginning with the traditional 
“Tre, Pol, and Pen.” Any philologist who takes the trouble to 
watch all the names with which he comes in contact will be astonished 
at the results which he will obtain. Indeed, only the student of nomen- 
clature can rightly appreciate the extreme complexity of our existing 
population. The London Directory shows a perfectly surprising 
number of Keltic names, either Welsh, Scotch, or Irish; and even 
provincial directories contain far larger proportions than would be 
ordinarily supposed. It is hardly necessary to observe that none but 
tourists have yet notably invaded North Wales, and South Wales 
supplies the greater part of her industries for herself, while the 
margin of deficiency is made up by Keltic importations from 
Ireland. 

Cumbria has mainly kept the mills of Lancashire at work, and 
has helped in its northern portion to form the population of Glasgow. 
But in the West Riding of York, once a rugged and desolate moun- 
tain tract, a vast mass of people have collected over the rich coal 
measures. These are in part native half-caste Kelts, in part immi- 
grants from elsewhere. On the whole, there can be little doubt that 
Keltic blood either predominates or at least holds half the ground 
throughout the great manufacturing tract which stretches from 
Liverpool to Leeds. I have found on inquiry many Welsh, Dorset- 
shire, and Devonshire hands among the operatives in a few mills which 
I have happened to visit; but I know little of this region personally. 
The dialect at least has numerous Keltic traces. 

So much for the Cymric Kelts. And next we come to their 
brethren, the Gaels of Scotland and Ireland. Now, itis notorious that 
Glasgow is crowded with Highlanders, and that they form a large 
element in Edinburgh, as well as in several of the southern cities. 
For many generatiovs the Gael has been moving southward, and he 
now shares the Lowlands with the true Englishman of the Lothians, 
and the half-caste Cymri of Strathclyde. In all parts of England 
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where occupation is to be had there is a fair sprinkling of Mac- 
donalds, Mackenzies, and Macdougalls, as well as of Campbells, 
Gordons, Camerons, and Skenes. Here, again, it is necessary, for a 
fair comprehension of the question, to keep a look-out upon the 
names in streets or directories; and in the case of so-called Scotch- 
men it is essential to distinguish between the Teutonic patronymics 
of the Lothians and the true Gaelic clans of the north. But a 
careful comparison of directories, coupled with inquiries among 
gangs of workmen, will show an unsuspected Gaelic invasion, not 
only of London, but also of Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
many other great towns. 

As to the Irish, we all know that they have long overflowed all 
our larger cities, and have even spread into some rural districts. 
There is a great Irish colony in Marylebone and the Tower Hamlets, 
and others of less extent in the cast and south of London. In Liver- 
pool, in Manchester, in Glasgow, they form a very considerable pro- 
portion of the population. The Scotch census for 1871 estimates their 
number in the principal towns of Scotland at from ten to thirty per 
cent. of the whole bedy of inhabitants, and since that date they have 
become powerful enough to set up Home Rule candidates in more 
thun one Scotch or English borough. Wherever they find a footing 
they increase with extraordinary rapidity, and in many cases the 
memory of their origin dies out in the second generation. 

The conclusion forced upon me by all these facts, and others like 
them observed for many years, is this: Even in the most Teutonic 
portion of England the town population consists in very large part 
of Kelts, either Welsh, semi-English, Gaelic-Scotch, or Irish. The 
census of 1871 returned the urban population in the 198 large 
towns of England at thirteen millions, as against only ten millions 
in the small towns and rural parishes. How large a proportion of 
these may be Keltic it would be rash to guess exactly without better 
data than those which we now possess; but I do not hesitate to 
say, on the evidence of nomenclature, that it must be quite large 
enough to turn the scale heavily in favour of the Keltic race, even 
in the British Isles themselves. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the Colonies. It is common to 
speak of the “‘ Anglo-Saxons” as the great colonising race, but when 
we look at the facts such pretensions will not for a moment hold 
water. It is the Kelt who colonises. Personal experience and 
observation of names enable me to say that by far the largest 
number of Canadians are of Irish, Highland Scotch, Welsh, or 
Breton extraction. Examination of directories and other lists of 
names convinces me that the same is the case with Australian and 
New Zealand colonists. The imperial census of 1870 gives Canada 
nearly four millions of inhabitants, and Australasia two millions. 
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About two millions more may be allowed for the white inhabitants 
of our tropical dependencies and minor colonies. An overwhelming 
proportion of all these eight millions are certainly Keltic; so that 
“the great Anglo-Saxon race,” whose energy spreads it over every 
part of the world, may be regarded as an ingenious myth. Even in 
England itself colonists go rather from the Keltic western half than 
from the Teutonic east. Devonshire and Somerset are great feeders 
of Canada and New Zealand. 

What, then, is the final result at which we have arrived? A 
small body of Teutonic immigrants descended some time about the 
fifth century and onward on the eastern shore of South Britain. They 
occupied the whole coast from the Forth to the Isle of Wight, and 
spread over the country westward us far as the central dividing ridge. 
Though not quite free from admixture with the aborigines, even in 
this limited tract, they still remained relatively pure in this their 
stronghold, and they afterwards received a fresh Teutonic reinforce- 
ment by the Danish invasion. Westward of the central line they 
conquered and assimilated the aborigines, upon whom they imposed 
their language and laws, but whom they did not exterminate. In 
the extreme west and in Ireland the Kelts long retained their 
language and nationality undisturbed. During the Middle Ages the 
English people formed by far the most powerful body in the island ; 
and even now they have imposed upon all of it their name and 
language. But since the rise of the industrial system the Kelts 
have peacefully recovered the numerical superiority. They have 
crowded into the towns and seaports, so that at the present day only 
the rural districts of Eastern England can claim to be thoroughly 
Teutonic. The urban population consists for the most part of a 
mixed race. Moreover, since intermarriage is now so very frequent, 
it seems probable that almost all English families, except those of the 
stationary agricultural class in the east, have at least some small 
proportion of Keltic blood. In the upper classes, where numerous 
intermarriages are universal, this proportion is, doubtless, every- 
where very great. Out of Britain the Kelts have it all their 
own way. 

It may be objected, however, by Teutonic enthusiasts, that these 
facts only show a numerical balance in favour of the conquered race. 
All the energy, intellect, and power, all the literature, science, and 
art, they will say, are on the side of the “ Anglo-Saxon.” Now it 
cannot be denied that, up to a comparatively late period, Teutonic 
and Anglicized Britain bore away the palm in most of these respects. 
It could hardly be otherwise, seeing that the Keltic language has 
always been a mere provincial dialect, or rather three or four pro- 
vincial dialects, spoken for the most part by the lower orders in 
remote regions of the country. But it is practically impossible to 
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say how much of English literature or English science is due to 
Anglicized Kelts. It is impossible to guess whether a Shakespeare 
born in Warwickshire, a Watt born in Strathclyde, or a Scott from 
the border clans, had or had not a mixture of English and Keltic 
blood. In most cases, away from the east coast, we may be pretty 
sure that at least some such mixture has at some time taken place. 
Is is seldom, however, that a familiar name, like William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Humphry Davy, Owen Jones, Colin Campbell, or Daniel 
Q’Connell, bears its Keltic origin unmistakably upon its face. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that if we look at the undoubtedly 
Keltic names we shall find they have each supplied of late centuries 
as large a proportion of distinguished men in all departments of life 
us most of the Teutonic patronymics, which may or may not indicate 
Teutonic blood.’ Taking a few such names at random, and looking 
them up in a Biographical Dictionary, I find under Owen, Edward 
Owen the painter, John Owen the epigrammatist, John Owen the 
Independent, Richard Owen the paleontologist, Robert Owen the 
socialist, Robert Dale Owen the essayist, and William Owen the 
artist. Half-a-dozen Welsh, Scotch, and Irish names yield like 
results. Byron, Carlyle, Darwin, all bear Keltic patronymies. 
Long since, in examining official historical documents relating to 
India for a Government purpose, it struck me that our Indian 
empire (valeat quantum) had been mainly acquired and governed by 
men bearing Highland-Scotch names. <A glance through our 
peerages will show how large a number of those persons who raise 
themselves to the House of Lords or to the dignity of knighthood 
by professional distinction are of Keltic extraction. And it musi 
be remembered that the Anglicized and therefore undiscoverable 
Kelts always bear a heavy proportion to the obvious cases. Simi- 
larly, if we take the Keltic counties, we shall find that Devonshire 
alone has given us so many distinguished men as Marlborough and 
Albemarle amongst statesmen; Drake, Davis, Raleigh, Hawkins, 
und Grenville amongst navigators or discoverers; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Prout, Haydon, and Eastlake amongst artists; Hooker and Jewel 
amongst theologians; Herrick, Gay, and Coleridge amongst poets ; 
and Newcomen, Buckland, and Clifford amongst men of science. 
Wherever the Kelt has a fair field and no disfavour, he is able on 
the average to compete on a tolerable equality with his Teutonic 
compeer. In the colonies he has certainly gained the upper hand in 
every case. In Canada the reins of government pass always from a 
Macdonald to a Mackenzie: in Australia they are held by a Duffy 
or an O’Shaughnessy. 


(1) At the period when surnames first became general, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the Anglicization of West Wales and the border counties had pro- 
ceeded so far that many or most of the Keltic fumilies in these districts bear English or 
Anglo-Norman names. 
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The fact is, Keltic blood has so long been regarded as in some 
way obviously inferior to Teutonic, that most of us are ashamed to 
acknowledge it, even if we suspect its presence. ‘The idle, ignorant, 
superstitious Kelt has been so often contrasted with the clear-headed, 
energetic, pushing Anglo-Saxon, that everybody has hastened to 
enroll himself under the victorious Anglo-Saxon banner. <A great 
many people are scandalized when they learn that most British 
subjects are not Christians, but Mahommedans or Hindus; they will 
doubtless be equally scandalized when told that most true British 
people are not “ Anglo-Saxons,” but Kelts. Yet in reality the Kelts 
in many parts of Britain have proved themselves just as orderly, 
industrious, and enterprising as their Teutonic fellow-countrymen. 
Coal, not blood, is the true differentiating agent. If we contrast Essex 
or Norfolk with Cornwall, Lancashire, and South Wales, I do not see 
that the comparison tells very forcibly in favour of the English race. 
“Silly Suffolk” is the conventional phrase for the most purely 
Teutonic county in Britain. And there is no reason why that 
Keltic race, which just across the Channel has produced the great, 
free, and noble French nation, should be incapable in the British 
Isles of producing anything better than the caricature of Ireland in 
which Tory prints are fond of indulging. Are we quite sure that 
geographical position and English misrule have not done more than 
Keltic blood to produce the unfortunate condition of the Irish 
peasantry at the present day? An Advocatus Diaboli and apologist of 
Flogging Fitzgerald may be ready to use every argument, down to the 
argumentum baculinum against the wretched Kelt, but good Liberals 
like Mr. Freeman should not, even by implication, countenance such 
national injustice. 

A fair recognition of the strength of the Keltic element in England 
itself—an element which, as I believe, has done much to differentiate 
our national character from that of the slow and ponderous con- 
tinental Teutons—may help to break down this unhappy prejudice 
of race. I trust, therefore, that I may succeed in giving the pen- 
dulum some small impulse, which, even if it a little overshoots the 
mark, may yet help in bringing the see-saw of opinion one degree 
nearer to the equilibrium of truth. And we may sum up the result 
here indicated in a single sentence: though the British nation of the 
present day is wholly Teutonic in form, it is largely and even pre- 
ponderantly Keltic in matter. 


Grant ALLEN. 











POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue readers who would concern themselves much about the political 
economy of a foreign country in order simply to know what 
doctrines on the subject are taught in its text-books and colleges are 
probably few. But when the inquiry is found to include one into 

the influence of physical geography, history, institutions, moral and 
religious ideas on, economic theory, the curiosity of a class may be 4 
excited whose interest in the controversies of economists on their own 
account is but faint. A wider claim to attention will be established 
should it appear that we are engaged in the study not merely of a 
chapter in the intellectual history of the United States, but of one 
which elucidates some of the causes determining the directions of 

the mental energies of nations, their success or failure in various 
branches of culture, and their fundamental ideas and methods in 
philosophy. The investigation may likewise help to verify some 
doctrines generally accepted in England as economic laws, and to 
ascertain how far they possess the universality or independence of 
time and place usually attributed to them, or need to be conditioned 

and qualified, if not abandoned. 


America—as for shortness we may sometimes call the United 
States, though Canada and South America are not included in the 
present inquiry—is the country above all others to which we might 
naturally look for original and considerable contributions to the 
science of wealth through the inductive study of new facts. The 
diversity of some of the economic phenomena of this new world from 
those of the old; the unparalleled rapidity of its material progress, 
and the novel conditions, physical and political, under which it has 
taken place ; the freedom from the limitations by which the popu- 
lations, of European countries are restricted; the absence of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and the military element, and of the peculiar 
direction which they give to‘production and distribution, seem to 
open a most promising field of observation. Nor would it seem 
unreasonable to expect that in a country the most important part 
of whose economic development has taken place within living 

| memory, some important discoveries might have been reached with 
| respect to the laws of social evolution under which this gigantic 
growth has been attained. It will presently be seen that American 
political economy does really exhibit some distinctive features closely 
connected with the physical character of the region in which it has 
taken shape, and with the diversity of the material condition of its 
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population from that of any society of the Old World. Yet in 
America itself, if we except a recent Californian writer, whose claims 
will be examined, none but the disciples of Mr. Carey would pretend 
that any considerable discoveries have been made in relation to the 
natural laws of the production and distribution of wealth, or that any 
great addition has been made to the stock of economic knowledge. 
With exceptions and qualifications that will be pointed out, 
American political economy is in the main an importation from 
Europe, not an original development; it has made but slight 
inductive study of surrounding phenomena, and follows, for the 
most part, the method of deduction from general assumptions ; it 
has hardly attempted to investigate the laws of evolution of which 
the present economic structure and state of American society are 
the outcome. In 1876 the North American Review celebrated the 
centenary of the Declaration of Independence by a number of 
excellent essays on the progress of the American mind during the 
century in several directions. In one of these, on ‘ Economic 
Science in America, 1776—1876,” Mr. C. F. Dunbar, now Professor 
of Political Economy in Harvard College, while admitting the value 
of some dissertations on special subjects, summed up the history of 
American political economy for a hundred years in the sentence 
that “the United States had done nothing towards developing the 
theory of political economy, notwithstanding their vast and imme- 
diate interest in its practical application.” The qualities displayed 
in Mr. Dunbar’s own essay afford an indication that, if his country 
has done little for the advancement of his branch of philosophy, it 
has not been for want of intellectual power, and the works of several 
of his countrymen in the same field support the conclusion. It is 
worth notice that practical jurisprudence has long engaged the 
American intellect with success. Even Franklin seems never to 
have mastered the elements of economic science; but before the 
Declaration of Independence, Edmund Burke had noticed the bent 
of the colonists’ mind towards the study of law. “In no country 
in the world,” he said in 1775, “ is the law so general a study. All 
who read—and most do read—endeavour to obtain a smattering in 
that science.” Mr. John Stuart Mill, happening to be asked in 
conversation by the present writer how he accounted for the Greeks 
doing nothing in jurisprudence when the Romans did so much, 
answered that “the question always to be asked was how a people 
came to do anything? Their doing nothing was easily accounted 
for.” Like everything Mr. Mill said, the remark was sagacious and 
instructive. Vis inertie, routine, the obstacles within and without 
every man to original intellectual efforts and to their success, 
account for much being left undone, even by nations possessed of 
the highest faculties. Yet, in reference to the slight progress of 
political economy in America, at least down to the last fifteen years, 
VOL. XXVIII. N.S. LL 
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we shall do well not to rest satisfied with the explanation that no 
explanation is needed. 

Mr. Perry, in a chapter in his Elements of Political Economy, on 
the history of the science, speaks of the circumstances of the United 
States as having been favourable from the beginning to the cultiva- 
tion of economic studies, alluding to the resistance to restrictions on 
trade in which the Revolution began, the various experiments in 
currency, the discussions excited by tariff after tariff, and the 
attention directed to the new gold mines. Yet the reader will, we 
believe, incline to the opposite conclusion, that, down at least to the 
close of the war between the Northern and Southern States, the 
circumstances of the country were unfavourable to the cultivation of 
economic science. The most conspicuous of the causes that have 
withdrawn the American mind from it may be classed under the 
head of physical geography, including the natural resources of the 
continent, its facilities for internal commerce and migration, and its 
separation, on the other hand, by two oceans from some of the 
gravest troubles of the Old World. ‘Give me,” said Cousin in his 
Lectures on the History of Modern Philosophy, “the map of a 
country, its configuration, its climate, its waters, its winds, its 
natural productions, its botany, its zoology, all its physical 
geography, and I pledge myself to tell you what will be the man of 
that country, and what place that country will occupy in history.” 
Tiad M. Cousin been given only the map and physical geography of 
North America, it might have puzzled him to say what would be the 
man of that continent—whether a Red Indian or a Yankee, as the 
red man pronounced the French name of the Englishman ; and what 
place that continent would occupy in history—whether a place such 
as it occupied before the age of Columbus, or such as it occupies 
now. Yet the element on which M. Cousin laid excessive rhetorical 
emphasis has in reality acted with a potency needing no exaggera- 
tion. An English writer as prone to sweeping generalisation as 
M. Cousin, has referred to America in illustration of a distinction 
between Europe as the quarter of the globe in which man is 
stronger than nature, and the other quarters in which man is over- 
powered and reduced to insignificance by the forces of the external 
world. Mr. Buckle seems, however, to have had in view only the 
tropical regions of the New World, where nature, doubtless, is more 
exuberant, and man less energetic and enterprising, than in its 
temperate zone. In the latter, man’s environment has exercised an 
influence of the highest importance in relation to the inquiry before 
us; but it has done so, not by overpowering and crushing but by 
stimulating and developing his energies. It has not, however, 
exercised his faculties equally in all directions. One of the con- 
ditions governing throughout the world the occupation and con- 
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quests of the human intellect, is that the greater part of the mental 
power of every people is engaged in the practical business of life, 
and only a small surplus is anywhere available for the cultivation of 
science and letters. But two opposite kinds of physical environ- 
ment tend to restrict, in more than an ordinary degree, the higher 
ranges of intellectual development. Extraordinary affluence and 
extraordinary barrenness of natural resources have one and the same 
tendency to absorb in the pursuit of material welfare the energies of 
acommunity. In Lapland and Greenland man’s whole strength has 
been engrossed in supplying his first animal wants. In the United 
States his activity has been prodigious and many-sided, yet the 
stock of intellectual power available for achievements of a high order 
has been small. Production, accumulation, exchange, and con- 
sumption have gone on upon the grandest scale, but they have 
engaged philosophical observation upon a comparatively insignificant 
scale. 

M. de Tocqueville, in his inquiry into the movement of American 
intellect, observes that he regards the people of the United States as 
the part of the English people charged with the mission of sub- 
duing a new world, while the rest of the nation, possessing mére 
leisure and less occupied with the material cares of life, is able to 
devote itself to thought and the development of the spiritual life of 
humanity. The observation is applicable to political economy in 
common with other branches of scientific and literary culture ; but 
there are circumstances that have had a special tendency to repress 
intellectual effort and originality in the direction of economic 
inquiry. The very causes that were adverted to at the outset as 
opening a new field for the economist to explore, have not only 
tended, in fact, to turn the national mind in other directions, and 
absorbed it in the actual acquisition of wealth instead of theorising 
about it, but have prevented the conditions which in Europe chiefly 
contributed to fasten attention on economic subjects from arising. 
The problems relating to wealth that have most urgently demanded 
solution in the Old World have either never emerged or have 
assumed comparatively little importance in America down to recent 
years. Without sickness, wounds, and pain, there would have been 
no physiology, pathology, or science of medicine. It was the dis- 
tressed condition of Europe in the last century that gave birth to its 
economic philosophy. Quesnay’s motto was, Pauvres paysans, paucre 
royaume ; paucre royaume, paucre roi. Adam Smith wrote in a better 
governed and more prosperous kingdom, and after a generation of 
unusual plenty, yet his inquiry into the causes of the wealth of 
nations arose out of their general poverty throughout history and in 
his own time. The fact that the majority of the population of the 
whole world stood always on the verge of destitution, produced the 
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doctrines of Malthus. The free trade controversy in England grew 
out of dear bread, depressed trade, low wages, and low profits ; and 
it gave political economy most of its importance in English estima- 
tion during the last generation. Had Great Britain been as large, 
as fertile, and as underpeopled as the United States, Mr. Mill might 
have made a fortune in a counting-house instead of a reputation as a 
political economist. America owes, doubtless in part to its institu- 
tions, its exemption from the necessity of attempting a solution of 
the chief economic problems that have occupied philosophers in 
Europe. The great writer on American democracy, however, seems 
to go too far in attributing mainly to it the passion for material 
welfare and the eagerness and enterprise with which riches are 
sought in the United States.’ 

In the most democratic cantons of Switzerland, life has been for 
centuries calm and tranquil enough. It is to the immense prizes 
that nature offers rather than to the equality of the conditions 
of the race, that the ardour of the competitors in the United States 
is to be ascribed. If democratic institutions be compared with 
monarchic or aristocratic, abundant proof will, it is true, be found 
of, the superior tendency of the first to diffuse material prosperity 
throughout the mass of the people. Switzerland is, in all its 
physical conditions, the antithesis to America; nature has done 
almost nothing for its inhabitants beyond the immense service, 
indeed, of interposing barriers between them and the armies of 
emperors and kings; no road in it leads to great fortunes. Yet, 
were the conditions of all the countries of Europe as prosperous #3 
that of Switzerland, it may well be that a science of political 
economy would never have arisen, because no urgent economic pro- 
blems would have pressed for solution. Switzerland, however, has 
provided only for its own people. The grand achievement of 
America is to have provided for all comers, and to have not only 
rescued from destitution no small part of the population of Europe, 
but placed them in such affluence that they can endure tariffs which 
make them buy the produce of their old countrymen at twice its 
natural cost. This, however, is an achievement not of political in- 
stitutions but of nature. The maintenance of the American polity 
with its equality is, moreover, in a great measure due to physical 
causes. The ocean has kept it aloof from the wars of the Old 
World, and the configuration of the continent has maintained a 
single government. Had it been broken up into rival states by 
deserts and mountain chains, instead of being united by rich plains 
and noble rivers, it might have been a battle-field. Thrones and 
military and aristocratic orders might have been founded; a Latin 
empire in Mexico would certainly have arisen; national debts, war 


(1) De Tocqueville, De la Démocratie en Amérique, iii. 208-11. 
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taxes, and impoverishment would have followed. That the emergence 
of these phenomena would have given a stimulus to economic inquiry 
we have proof, not only in European history, but in the awakening 
of the American mind itself to the study of political economy since 
the Civil War, with the burdens and difficulties it entailed. 

The inhabitants of the New World have been the more disposed 
to leave the production of science and literature to the old, that they 
get their fruits at less than their cost of production by importation ; 
and the absence of a law of international copyright has in turn been 
the more unfavourable to American authorship that the rate of 
remuneration in other occupations has been so high. The Penn- 
sylvanian manufacturer complains that he cannot compete with the 
cheap labour of England, though freight is added to the prime cost 
of every pound of English produce imported ; yet he is content that 
the American author should compete with English books for which 
neither producer nor carrier has been paid. A single copy of Mill’s 
Principles of Political Economy or Bastiat’s Harmonies Economiques is 
all the American publisher need buy. No wonder if American 
economists should be content to take their political economy for the 
most part ready made from Mill and Bastiat. 

It would, nevertheless, be an erroneous conclusion that American 
political economy has no peculiar features, or that little is to 
be learned from its study. Besides the perspicuity with which 
its doctrines are set forth, and the novel illustrations and instances 
which it affords, it has striking and distinctive characteristics, an 
examination of the nature and causes of which cannot fail to instruct 
the English economist. The reader will find in their consideration 
fresh evidence of the influence, among other conditions, of the 
physical geography of a country on its philosophy. 

American economists have, in the first place, been nearly unani- 
mous in rejecting, or, at least, setting aside as practically unimportant, 
the Malthusian doctrine of a tendency of population to outstrip the 
means of subsistence. It is controverted or ignored in all American 
treatises on the general principles of economics. It is repudiated 
alike by protectionists and freetraders—by Carey, Thompson, 
Peshine Smith, and Bowen,! the authors of the chief systematic 
works on the science which advocate protection, and by Amasa 
Walker and Perry, the writers of the chief text-books in which the 
freedom of international trade is supported. Mr. Henry George, 
the propounder of a new theory of the distribution of wealth, and of 
the causes of poverty, is as zealous in antagonism to it as the writers 
of American schools, from whom he differs on other fundamental 


(1) Mr. Bowen is in error in asserting, in a recent article in the North American Review 
on “ Malthusianism, Darwinism, and Pessimism,” that for the last thirty years Englis 
economists have abandoned the Mualthusian theory. , 
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points. The immense resources of the North American continent ; 
the extent of uncultivated land of the highest fertility ; the constant 
movement of agriculture to richer instead of to poorer soils, while 
the cost of production is further diminished by invention ; the 
actual need of a faster increase of population than the country itself 
yields; the rapid improvement in the condition of a perpetual influx 
of emigrants—are enough to account for general scepticism or indif- 
ference with respect to the doctrine of Malthus. A comparison of 
his chapter on the checks to population in France, with its actual 
movement since his time, shows, indeed, that he much underesti- 
mated the force of the preventive check there under institutions con- 
ducive to providence; and among the American-born citizens of the 
United States this check is even stronger than in France. It must 
be allowed to detract not a little from the practical worth and lasting 
fame of his doctrines, that Malthus should have shown so little insight 
into the power of institutions to foster either improvidence or pru- 
dence, as to speak of them as in reality light and superficial in 
comparison with those deeper-seated causes of evil which result 
from the laws of nature and the passions of mankind. Nevertheless, 
his fundamental position remains unshaken, that, given the fecundity 
or power of increase of mankind, or the “potential rate,” as it has 
been called, of population, which he assumed, the numbers of any 
nation must, unless restricted by either preventive or positive checks, 
soon exceed the means of subsistence. If the “potential rate” of 
human increase everywhere and always accords with his assumption 
that it tends to double in every twenty-five years, the necessity for 
either positive or preventive restraints to keep population within 
the limits of subsistence is incontrovertible. Both in America 
and in England, the antagonists to Malthus misapprehend the 
doctrine they combat, when they point to an actual increase of wealth 
as well as of population even in old countries. 

In neither England nor France has population advanced at the 
assumed “potential rate ;” it has everywhere been restrained by 
preventive or positive checks or by both. But the question follows, 
Is the potential rate always and everywhere what Malthus supposed ? 
Does it really remain constant, as he assumed ? 

Mr. Amasa Walker has adduced the following statistics of the 
proportion of births among American-born and immigrant inha- 
bitants of the State of Massachusets, merely with the view of proving 
the strength of the preventive check in a highly civilised and pros- 
perous community, but they suggest something more :— 


Native population . . . . . . « « «© « 970,952 
Foreign ie . . 260,114 


Number of births in native population . . . 16,672 
” a foreign ss . . . 16,138 
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The number of births in the native population, as he observes, to 
be in proportion to the foreign, should have been 60,289, or nearly 
four times the actual number. ‘The grand cause for this remark- 
able difference,” according to Mr. Walker, “is to be found in the 
fact that the foreign population are far less influenced by prudential 
considerations and social restraint.” They, therefore, enter the 
marriage state with less regard to their ability to support a family 
respectably. ‘On the other hand, the resistance to marriage from 
a more costly style of living is constantly increasing with the native 
population, among whom the standard of family expenditure rises 
rapidly with the finer culture, the more elegant arts, and the greater 
social vivacity of each new year.” In support of this view the 
author adds statistics showing that the number of marriages in pro- 
portion to population is twice as great among the immigrant as 
among the American-born inhabitants of Massachusetts. But the 
proportion of births has been seen to be not twice only but four 
times as great. Such a decline of births seems to indicate something 
more than an increased force of the prudential check since Franklin 
said, “‘ Marriages in America are more general and more generally 
early than in Europe, and if in Europe they have but four births to 
a marriage, we may here reckon eight.” Mr. Walker himself suggests 
that one cause of the difference is that “the foreign population is 
engaged somewhat less than the native at indoor and sedentary 
employments, and in so far are likely to be more vigorous.”* He 
furnishes statistics too which prove that the mortality is considerably 
greater, and the longevity less, among the American-born than 
among the foreign inhabitants. When to this we add the vastly 
greater proportion of diseases of the digestive organs in the United 
States than in Great Britain,’ the premature fading of American 
women, and what dentists report of the frailty of American teeth, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that a decline in vigour and fecundity 
is one of the causes of the small families of American-born citizens, 
and that the “potential rate”? of population is not constant, as 
Malthus supposed. That climate is not the cause, appears from 
Franklin’s statement quoted above. The climate of Lower Canada 
is healthier than that of Massachusetts, but not sufficiently so to 
account for the difference in the number of children to a marriage. 
“Nous sommes terribles pour les enfants,” said a French Canadian 
to Mr. Johnston, adding that from eight to sixteen are the usual 
number of the farmers’ families, and naming women who had five- 
and-twenty children, and threatened /e vingt-sixiéme pour le prétre. 

The slow growth of the native population of the Eastern States of 

(1) The Science of Wealth. By Amasa Walker. 7th ed., p. 463. (2) Ib. 


(8) Notes on North American Agriculture, Economical and Social. Ry James F. W. 
Johnston, ii. 396. (4) Ib., i. 346. 
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America seems to lend probability to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s doctrine, 
that the increased cost in nervous structure and function attending 
the keener struggle for life as human society advances, entails a 
diminution in fecundity. And whoever studies Mr. Spencer’s argu- 
ments, along with facts which may be learned from English phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and dentists, will find ground for surmising that 
new elements and conditions which Malthus could not foresee have 
begun to affect the population of Europe itself. A question, indeed, 
arises whether Mr. Spencer’s view of the matter is not of too optimist 
a colour; and whether the hurry and anxiety of modern life do 
not cause more than a mere change in the direction and use of 
nervous power, and bring with them a decline in physical vigour 
that takes many painful and distressing forms, and is, in truth, a 
degeneracy of the race. However this may be, there is much to 
justify a doubt that Lord Macaulay’s prediction will ever be fulfilled ; 
or that American economists will ever be driven to give the theory 
of Malthus a prominent place in their treatises. 

A second marked feature of American political economy is the 
conspicuousness of a theological element. Mr. Buckle affirmed that 
in England political philosophy was finally separated from theology 
before the end of the eighteenth century; and Dr. Roscher speaks 
of German political economy as having disengaged itself from reli- 
gion and become an independent science a century earlier. Neither 
proposition is strictly accurate; but neither German nor English 
writers on the science have incorporated theology with it as American 
economists have habitually done. The assumption of an invisible 
hand directing to the general good the efforts of individuals seeking 
their own gain, appears only in a single passage of the Wealth of 
Nations,and Adam Smith’s economic philosophy could stand without it. 
He never used his conception of the character and designs of the Deity 
as a premiss from which to deduce conclusions or laws. Archbishop 
Whately is the only modern English writer of eminence who has 
imported theological conceptions into economic discussions ; he was 
a digressive writer, and his introduction of theology is clearly a 
digression. Of Continental economists, Bastiat is the one in whom 
the religious element is most prominent, but with him, too, it comes 
in as an inference, not as a major premiss. The harmony of the 
economic interests of mankind is not deduced from the beneficence 
of the Ruler of the Universe, but inferred from economic facts, and 
applied to confirm the belief in such a ruler. In American treatises, 
on the other hand, theology becomes the backbone of economic 
science. Assumptions respecting the divine will and designs are 
employed by both protectionists and free-traders in support of their 
theories. The Malthusian theory is controverted as atheistic in 
tendency, and contrary to the commandment to replenish the earth. 
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Mr. Perry announces at the beginning of his Elements of Political 
Economy, which has reached a fourteenth edition, that one of his 
main purposes is ‘an examination of the providential arrangements, 
physical and social, by which it appears that exchanges were designed 
by God for the welfare of men.” He bases his theory of value and 
rent on the proposition that ‘‘ God is a giver and not a seller,” and 
that “value has its origin not in what God has done, but in what 
* man has done.” Children used to have a way of classing books as 
“Sunday ” or “ week-day books” by looking over the leaves for 
sacred names. According to this criterion several American treatises 
on political economy would be set apart as Sunday books. See, for 
instance, Mr. Perry’s Evements of Political Economy, pp. 2, 63—5, 
131, 238—41; and his Introduction to Political Economy, pp. 29, 
738—5, 152, 203. 

One cause of this characteristic is the religious origin of the chief 
American colonies, and the traditional influence of theological tenets 
over American thought on which M. de Tocqueville lays stress.’ 
The chief American colleges in the Eastern States were, moreover, 
founded for sectarian purposes, and their original design still exer- 
cises a considerable though a declining influence over their systems 
of instruction and philosophy. At Yale College an attempt was 
made last year to stop the Professor of Social Science, Mr. W. G. 
Sumner, whose name is honourably known in this country as well as 
in his own, from making use of Herbert Spencer’s works, and the 
matter is not yet settled. Down to recent time, also, the lecturers 
on political economy in American colleges were for the most part, 
as many of them still are, ministers of religion. This circum- 
stance is itself connected with a more general cause. For political 
philosophy has been left to a theological class, who have worked their 
professional ideas into it, because the laity were engaged in more 
lucrative pursuits. Again, the prosperity of the American people, 
and the bountiful aid which human effort receives from nature, are 
more in harmony than the general condition of European society 
with assumptions of beneficent design in the arrangements of the 
economic world. Sentiment has undergone a great change in 
modern times in relation to this point. In the Middle Ages pain, 
privation, and poverty were regarded as pleasing to God, and {the 
idea lingered long afterwards. Lord Bacon speaks of times of peace 
and prosperity as inclining to atheism, “ For troubles and adver- 
sities do more bow men’s minds to religion.” The feelings of our 
own day are becoming more and more adverse to such a conception. 
Mr. Mill’s essays on religion leave little room for doubt that had all 
mankind been as happily circumstanced as the people of the United 
States, he would have been a confirmed theist. An example of the 


(1) De la Démocratie en Amerique, iii. 1O—11. 
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mixture of national pride in the prosperity of the United States 
with thankfulness to heaven on the part of its citizens that they are 
not as other men are, appears in the Secretary of State’s letter 
accompanying the reports of the United States consuls, in 1879, on 
the “State of Labour in Europe:” “No American labourer or 
capitalist,” says Mr. Evarts, “can read their reports without a 
feeling of the utmost commiseration for the toiling millions of 
Europe, and heartfelt pride in and appreciation of the blessings 
which heaven has vouchsafed to the people of the United States.” 

A third characteristic of American political economy is the 
absence of long chains of deduction, such as English economists 
have affected, from the assumption that competition equalises the 
wages of labourers and the profits of capitalists in different occu- 
pations and localities throughout a country. A priori one might 
naturally have anticipated, from the mobility of labour and capital 
in the United States, that the doctrine of the dependence of prices 
on cost of production, by reason of the equality of the gains of 
equal efforts and sacrifice, would have been pushed to its farthest 
point there. It has been, on the contrary, rejected by some American 
economists, ignored by others, or greatly qualified, and by none 
made the foundation of a great superstructure of theory; and two 
causes seem to have contributed to this. First, the rapid invention 
and change in the processes of American industry; for only in a 
stationary condition of the industrial arts could the value of com- 
modities really depend on their original cost. Secondly, the fluctua- 
tion in prices, and the palpable deviation from first cost, resulting 
from speculation, the manipulation of dealers, and the local variations 
of demand and supply within the vast area over which American 
business is carried on. ‘The extraordinary fluctuations of the 
grain and flour market in this country,’”’ says Mr. Bowen (American 
Political Economy, p. 212), “are so great as to put all calculations at 
defiance, and to make the gains of dealers nearly as uncertain as a 
lottery.” And Messrs. Read and Pell observe in their recent report, 
“When we quitted America wheat was 1}d. per bushel cheaper at 
Liverpool than New York; and wheat of the same quality was 
worth almost as much at Chicago, 900 miles from the seaboard.” 

A fourth distinguishing feature of the development of political 
economy in the United States is the systematic teaching of pro- 
tectionism in colleges and text-books as a scientific doctrine. In the 
United Kingdom only a single professor of the science—the late 
Isaac Butt, who for a time held the chair of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin—has shown any leaning towards protection. 
In Germany Dr. Schmoller, Professor in the University of Strasburg, 
supports the present protective tariff, and has some followers. But no 
regular text-book of the principles of political economy, advocating 
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protection, so far as the present writer is aware, has been published 
in any country in Europe. In the United States, on the other 
hand, protection is set forth in formal economic text-books—for 
example, the treatises of Carey, Thompson, Peshine Smith, Bowen, 
Sturtevant, and Wilson—and taught by the professors of several 
colleges. Mr. Perry, though himself a zealous advocate of the 
freedom of trade, in his Elements of Political Economy describes 
American economists as falling for the most part into two groups: 
‘First, those modelled mainly after the ideas of Adam Smith ; and, 
secondly, those modelled mainly after the ideas of Henry C. Carey ;” 
thus recognising the system of Carey and his followers as that of a 
school of economists. No supporter of free trade, indeed, could be 
appointed to a chair, or get a class of students, in Pennsylvania. 
In the other colleges the lecturers in political economy are generally 
on the side of free trade, yet notable exceptions may be found. In 
Harvard College Mr. Bowen’s chair included economics when his 
American Political Economy was published, in 1870. The chair has 
since been divided, it has been said, in consequence of Mr. Bowen’s 
strong protectionist bias; but his successor in respect of economic func- 
tions, Mr. C. Dunbar, is reported to be a mild protectionist, though no 
indication of this appears in the essay above referred to, but only an 
objection to sudden and violent alterations in tariffs. At Cornell 
University Dr. Wilson, who lectures on economic science, has pub- 
lished a manual which shows him to be a protectionist. The late 
president of Illinois College, the Rey. Julian Sturtevant, likewise 
published a treatise on economics advocating protection. Physical 
and political conditions have combined in America to evoke a de- 
velopment of protectionist doctrine. The chief obstacle the manu- 
facturer there has had to combat in competing with England, has 
been the superiority of his own country in some of the natural 
elements of wealth—land and its products, cereals, cotton, tobacco, 
and the precious metals—creating a scale of wages much above the 
English rate, and raising the cost of production in industries in 
which the natural advantages are not so great. The best economy, 
of course, would have been for American capital to confine itself to 
the fields in which it had superior productiveness, awaiting a rise 
of wages and in the cost of coal-mining in England for competition 
in others. But in some States, Pennsylvania especially, there were 
rich coal-beds and iron ores; and the owners of these and the 
capitalists at their side were naturally impatient for an earlier 
harvest, in reaping which, moreover, they could not, like the 
English protectionists, be charged with taxing the food of the 
labourer. The antagonistic feeling towards England of a large 
section of the Republican party concurred to favour protection. But 
instead of taking sulk at political economy and turning his back on 
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it, as the English protectionist did, the shrewder American sought a 
political economy on his own side, advocating a development of all 
the national resources ; and authors and lecturers were soon forth- 
coming to supply the demand for economic science of this sort. 

The professors of political economy in the United States, else- 
where than in Pennsylvania, are, however, for the most part on the 
side of free trade. And when it is borne in mind that each of the 
thirty-six States in the Union has from one to five or six universities 
or colleges—‘“ university ” in the United States means no more 
than college, and is only regarded as a somewhat finer name—and 
that there are 287 such universities or colleges, the importance of a 
decisive predominance of free trade doctrine in academic lectures and 
instruction is undeniable. Its significance ought not, however, to 
be overrated. Even in England it was not philosophers and pro- 
fessors, but manufacturers and politicians, who carried free trade ; 
in America the manufacturers and most energetic politicians are 
against it, and can point to a so-called national system of political 
economy on their side, while the opposite system labours under the 
suspicions attaching to a foreign origin. 

Economic theories and systems may be regarded in several 
different lights : (1) in reference to their causes, as the products of 
particular social, political, and physical conditions of thought; (2) 
in reference to their truth or error; (3) as factors in the formation 
of public opinion and policy. It is chiefly from the first of these 
points of view that American political economy has been considered 
in this essay; but the other aspects of the subject ought not to be 
altogether overlooked. The chief different schools of economic 
doctrine in the United States accordingly call for some notice. On 
the side of free trade are two schools, of whose leading principles 
respectively the late Amasa Walker’s Science of Wealth, now in its 
seventh edition, and Mr. Perry’s Elements of Political Economy and 
Introduction to Political Economy may be said to contain the best 
expositions. Mr. Walker’s treatise fully deserves its popularity and 
circulation, but is so nearly in accordance with the views of the 
majority of English economists, unless with respect to population, 
as to need no special description. Mr. Perry, on the other hand 
(Professor of History and Political Economy in Williams College, 
Massachusetts), claims to belong to a newer school, of which Bastiat 
is the chief light. The lines of his system seem, by Mr. Perry’s 
own account, to have been somewhat hastily traced in his mind. The 


. study of Bastiat’s Harmonies Economiques had, he says, been recom- 


mended to him; “I had scarcely read a dozen pages in that remark- 
able book,” he adds, “when, closing it, and giving myself to an 
hour’s reflection, the field of political economy in all its outlines 
and landmarks lay before my mind, just as it does to-day. From 
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that hour political economy has been to me a new science.” That 
the clearness with which a conception is entertained gives evidence 
of its truth, is a proposition for which the maxim of an illustrious 
philosopher might be cited: “Credidi me,’’ said Descartes, “pro 
regula generali sumere posse omne id quod valde dilucide et 
distincte concipiebam verum esse.’ Modern logic, nevertheless, 
rejects the presumption, and, as Mr. Mill has observed, no one can 
have examined the sources of fallacious thought without becoming 
deeply conscious that a nice coherence and concatenation of our 
ideas are apt to pass off with us for evidence of their truth. Political 
economy, in Mr. Perry’s view, is simply a science of value, and 
value is never the result of natural agencies apart from human effort 
and service, because God’s gifts are gratuitous. Rent, accordingly, 
is a payment, not for the use of a natural agent, but for a service 
rendered by the owner to the cultivator. To the obvious objection 
that land varies in value from natural causes, Mr. Perry replies that 
“A high degree of natural fertility has been scattered with so 
bountiful a hand, and lands naturally less fertile have such com- 
parative advantages of another sort, that under a broad view the 
degree of original fertility becomes a common factor cancelled in 
price.” In other words, land has everywhere some natural advan- 
tage or other of fertility, situation, aspect, climate, water-power, 
mineral wealth, &c., so that there is a general equality in respect of 
natural gifts, and land rent is never the price of their monopoly. 
Mr. Perry has visited the British Islands, and might have learned 
that even within their narrow compass the gifts of nature are most un- 
equally distributed, and that the barren mountains of Donegal or the 
Shetland rocks have “no compensating advantage of another sort” 
to redress the balance. 

A chain of filiation connects Mr. Perry’s system with one which, 
on the question of free trade, is fundamentally opposed to it; for 
Mr. Perry’s doctrines are derived directly from Bastiat ; and Carey, 
not without reason, claimed that Bastiat owed to him his leading 
ideas respecting the harmony of economic interests, the value of 
land, and the economic results of the growth of populations and 
civilisation. Carey himself owed not a little to Herbert Spencer, 
though he strangely metamorphosed some of the conceptions he 
drew from that great thinker’s philosophy. A personal element, 
however, combined to mould Carey’s economic ideas. Throughout 
the history of political economy, indeed, the personal history, educa- 
tion, and character of particular writers has borne no small part in 
its developments and forms.’ Dr. William Elder, one of Carey’s 
most zealous supporters, remarks that, besides being a philosopher, 


(1) For instances in the cases of Adam Smith, Quesnay, Gournay, and J. S. Mill, see 
the present writer's Essays in‘ Political and Moral Philosophy, pp. 157—8, 160, 245—6. 
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he was an American and a patriot, and that his passionate hostility 
to the British system of foreign trade, and to the subsidiary British 
system of political economy, takes something of the temper and 
tone of national prejudice." Dr. Elder adds: “His father was an 
Irish patriot and a political exile from the land of his birth. Some- 
thing hereditary may be detected running with much of the pristine 
force of blood through the life and character of his son.’’? 

The main doctrine of Carey is that under a proper national 
economy all the productive powers of a country and its people are 
harmoniously developed, and continual progress is achieved both in 
every branch of production and in the equity of distribution. An 
industrial nation contains three great fundamental classes, the agri- 
cultural, the manufacturing, and the commercial. All three should 
be developed and exist in equilibrium. In a rude state of the social 
organism there is no differentiation of functions; every man is 
warrior, hunter, fisher, builder, and carpenter. In an advanced and 
harmoniously developed society all the leading industries are carried 
on by distinct classes, dependent on each other. Up to this point 
the advocate of free trade, looking on civilised society as embracing 
all civilised nations, might concur in the doctrine. The point of 
separation is that Carey regarded each nation as a distinct social 
organism, containing the appointed natural means of independent 
development. ‘No one,” says the chief living expositor of Carey’s 
ideas (Mr. Robert Ellis Thompson, Professor of Social Science in the 
University of Philadelphia, and editor of the Penn Monthly), “who 
believes in the continual government of the world by Divine Will, 
can doubt that nations exist in consequence of that will. ‘He fixeth 
the bounds of the nation.’ Each state, like each man, has a vocation. 
Every nation is a chosen people. It has a peculiar part to play in 
the moral order of the world.’”’ Unless in the sense that whatever is, is 
right, and exists by divine ordinance—in which case Carey’s followers 
must concede that free trade itself may be a divine institution—it 
can hardly be maintained that the boundaries of nations have been 
providentially ordained. A witty countryman of Professor Thompson 
has “guessed” that ‘if ever the lion lies down with the lamb, it 
will be with the lamb inside ;” and such is in reality the manner in 
which bounds of the nations have for the most part been settled. 
They have swallowed up their weaker neighbours. History, too, is 
one long contradiction of the fixity of national boundaries. The 
limits of no great civilised empire, the United States not excepted, 


(1) Memoir of Henry C. Carey. By William Elder, Philadelphia, 1880, p.p. 30—1. 

(2) Ib. Of the fervour of Carey’s utterances, Dr. Elder says: ‘“ He sometimes 
clinched his deliverances with expletives and epithets something out of fashion in 
society.” An English writer who visited him, after favourably describing him on the 
whole to the writer of this essay, added: ‘‘ He is a man of plain speech, and swears 
like a bargeman whenever Mill’s name is mentioned.” 
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are what they were the year before the Wealth of Nations was pub- 
lished and American Independence declared. How, then, can every 
State contain within confines which are frequently changed the 
“providential” conditions of independent economic existence ? 
Carey argues further that great waste in carriage is saved by bringing 
the farm and the factory into close proximity to each other, and that 
a return is thereby made to the soil, which is thus not robbed of its 
constituents as it is by the exportation of its produce. But in the 
United States the chief iron and coal mines and factories are at one 
side of the continent, the richest soils and the most productive farms 
are many hundred miles off at the other side, considerable cost of 
carriage is incurred, and no return of constituents is made to the 
land in the west from produce sold in the east. 

Carey’s system is, in fact, Pennsylvanian rather than national 
economy ; it is a product of Pennsylvania like its iron and coal, and 
has gained little acceptance in its entirety beyond the limits of that 
State, as may be gathered from the names of its principal supporters. 
In other States the most popular exposition of economic principles 
on the protectionist side is Mr. Bowen’s American Political Economy, 
a title assumed on the ground that the system expounded by English 
writers is really the political economy of England alone, while 
American needs an American political economy adapted to what is 
special in its physical conditions and institutions. Yet Mr. Bowen’s 
own system is after all, in the main, English political economy, with 
an incongruous admixture of Pennsylvanian doctrine in relation to 
foreign trade. His treatise contains a clear exposition of principles 
long generally accepted in England, and its protectionism, like an 
artificial limb, can be detached without hurting or altering the rest 
of the structure. Mr. Bowen, it ought to be added, pronounces 
emphatically in favour of a metallic standard, and advocates a 
resumption of specie payments ; while Carey regarded issues of in- 
convertible paper money as streams of productive wealth. Carey’s 
followers, in general, have been charged with adhesion to this doc- 
trine, but it is repudiated by Professor Thompson, who advocates 
convertibility and deprecates an inflation of the currency. Soft 
money seems to have little support now from any school of economists. 
Protection, however, has much deeper roots; a majority of the 
Republican party still leans to it, and the intelligence of the country 
is to be found chiefly in the ranks of that party. The line between 
protectionists and free-traders, it should be observed, does not coincide 
with that between Republicans and Democrats. In Pennsylvania 
both Republicans and Democrats are protectionists, while in the city 
of New York many of both parties are free-traders. The most able 
and energetic supporters of both free trade and protection are 
Republicans. 
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Differing on some fundamental points from the systems that have 
been described, is the theory set forth in a work published last year 
at San Francisco, entitled Progress and Poverty, the author of which, 
according to the statement of American newspapers, has lately been 
appointed Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cali- 
fornia. From a passage in his book it appears that he was formerly 
a working man in a trade,’ and if this is to be understood in the 
ordinary sense, his learning and literary power are truly astonishing 
and admirable. Among other gifts he possesses a fertile imagination, 
supplying him readily with pertinent illustration. Want of imagina- 
tion is one of the causes of the inability of many economists to 
emancipate themselves from old abstractions, generalizations, and 
formulas. Their minds do not enable them to realise actual pheno- 
mena, and to test theories on all sides by a multitude of instances. 
Mr. George’s work, however, calls for notice not only on account of 
its ability, and because it contains internal evidence of being a pro- 
duct of the economic history of California, but because also of the 
magnitude of the problem it propounds, and the nature of the solu- 
tion it proposes. It seeks to discover the cause that makes poverty 
the constant companion of wealth, and to find at the same time the 
explanation of recurring seasons of industrial and commercial paralysis 
and distress. Its author is opposed to protection, and to various 
notions which, he says, are rapidly gaining ground in the United 
States, “that there is a necessary conflict between capital and labour, 
that machinery is an evil, that competition must be restrained and 
interest abolished, that wealth may be created by the issue of money, 
that it is the duty of Government to furnish capital or to furnish 
work.”’ He often reasons deductively in the old-fashioned “ orthodox ” 
way, as confidently as Ricardo or Mr. Senior, from the assumption 
that every man follows his pecuniary interest by the shortest and 
easiest road. It is surprising to an English reader accordingly to 
find that his main theory is that the cause of the accompaniment of 
great wealth by great poverty, and of the succession of commercial 
depression to commercial prosperity, is the existence of private pro- 
perty in land. 

Poverty, Mr. George argues first of all, is never the consequence 
of either a deficiency of capital or an excess of labourers. The 
labourer produces his own wages, and is not paid out of pre-existing 
capital, although the fact is concealed by the separation of employ- 
ments and the complexity of the process of exchange. When a 
division of labour first takes place in early society, and, instead of 
every man as before supplying his own wants, one hunts, another 
fishes, a third gathers fruit, a fourth makes weapons or tools, a fifth 
clothing, each really produces his own maintenance, though he 


(1) Progress and Poverty, p. 283. 
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exchanges the produce of his own labour for other things. So in a 
more advanced stage an exchange is really going on between the 
producers in different occupations, and the labourer gets his subsistence 
in exchange for his own productive work, and does not derive it 
from capital, though the capitalist conducts the exchange. And an 
increase in the number of labourers causes a more than proportionate 
increase instead of a diminution in the rate of production. Twenty 
men working together where nature is niggardly will produce more 
than twenty times the wealth one can produce where nature is most 
bountiful. The denser the population, the more minute becomes the 
subdivision of labour, the better the economy of work. It is true 
the growth of numbers necessitates recourse to inferior soils and 
other natural agents, but the increase of the power of the human 
factor more than compensates for the decline in power of the natural 
factor. The richest countries are not those where nature is most 
prolific, but where labour is most efficient, not Mexico but Massa- 
chusetts, not Brazil but Great Britain. The cause, then, of the 
depression of both the wages of labour and the interest on capital, 
and of the growth of poverty, as society advances, is not the increase 
of population, and does not lie in the conditions of production. It 
must, therefore, lie in distribution. The rise of rent is the real cause 
of the fall of both wages and interest, while the productive powers 
of society, so far from declining, are improving. Where the value 
of land is low, there may be a small production of wealth, and yet 
a high rate of both wages and interest, as we see in new countries. 
In California, where wages were higher than anywhere else in the 
world, so also was interest higher; but rent was non-existent ; wages 
and interest have since gone down together, while rent has risen 
with startling rapidity. Where land is free, wages will consist of 
the whole produce, less the part necessary to induce the storing up 
of labour as capital. Where land, on the contrary, is all monopo- 
lized, wages may be forced down to a minimum. Three parties 
divide the produce, the labourer, the capitalist, and the landowner. 
If, with an increase of production, the labourer gets no more, the 
capitalist no more, but even less, the inference is that the landowner 
gets the whole increment. It is not the total produce, but the net 
produce after rent has been deducted, that determines what can be 
divided as wages and interest. Free trade has enormously increased 
the total wealth of Great Britain without lessening pauperism, 
because it has simply raised rent. To extirpate poverty, to make 
wages what justice commands they should be, the full earnings of 
the labourer, we must substitute for the individual ownership of land 
a common ownership; we must make land common property. For 
this purpose it is only necessary for the State to appropriate rent, 
not to dispossess the holders of land of its occupation. 
VOL, XXVIII. N.S, MM 
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Such in brief is the substance of Mr. George’s argument. And so 
far as the proposition is concerned, that the labourer produces his 
own wages, it is true, asan American economist has shown in a work 
of great ability,’ that in new countries labourers are often paid after 
the harvest, or by the year, and therefore out of the produce of their 
labour. Even in that case, however, the fund out of which the 
labourer is maintained while his wages are being earned, though his 
own, is the produce of past labour, not of the labour he is actually 
performing. In old countries the majority of the labourers engaged 
in long operations have not wherewithal to maintain themselves 
until the product is sold; but if they had, this fund would be a 
product of previous labour; it would be pre-existing wealth pro- 
ductively employed, that is to say, capital in the sense intended 
by Mr. Mill in his proposition that industry is limited by capital— 
a proposition which Mr. George confounds with the doctrine of the 
wages fund, now rejected by almost all English economists. Piers 
the Plowman, in Langland’s poem, had barely enough food saved 
from the previous produce of his little farm to keep soul and body 
together until harvest time, while hired labourers beside him had 
strong ale and fresh meat and fish, hot and hot, twice a day, because 
they were paid out of the savings of their employers. Piers himself 
could have fared equally well if, instead of waiting on his own 
crops to dight his dinner as he liked best, he had gone into the 
labour market for a share of the last year’s corn, and of beef and 
mutton which had taken years to grow. In the England of our own 
day labourers not only get wages from capitalists long before their 
own work is finished and sold, but are many of them dead and goxe 
before then. Sometimes the product is destroyed by an accident 
after the workmen have been paid wages in full, but before the 
employer has made anything by it. In the agricultural districts of 
California there was, as Mr. George says, a total failure of crops in 
1877, and of millions of sheep nothing remained but their bones. 
The farmers, nevertheless, hired labourers for the next crop, and he 
argues that they could not have done so out of past produce which 
was lost. The case really tells at both ends against Mr. George’s 
conclusion ; for it is clear that the labourers who helped to produce 
the crops that perished were not paid for that year’s work, or main- 
tained during it, out of its produce; and the funds which the farmers 
borrowed to resume their operations must have been the produce of 
previous work, not of work the fruits of which were not yet forth- 
coming. 

The accumulation of capital is then necessary for the maintenance 
of labourers, though it may be accumulated by themselves ; and in 


(1) The Question of Wages. By Francis A. Walker. See an article by the same 
writer, North American Review, January, 1875. 
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a country like France, where land is to a large extent held by the 
productive classes, including labourers, capital is in good part accu- 
mulated out of rent. In France, too, rent in the case of a majority 
of families is an addition to, not a deduction from, wages and interest 
or profit ; and were any government to seek to abolish private pro- 
perty in land, there are several million Frenchmen would “know 
the reason why.” Nor is it true that wages and interest uniformly 
decline as rent advances. All three have been higher during the 
last thirty years in England than they were a hundred and thirty 
years ago—a fact which overthrows Mr. George’s whole theory. In 
Holland all three have considerably risen in our own time; and 
although it is cited by one economist after another as the country 
where interest is lowest, the rate of interest is now considerably 
higher than in England, or than it was in Holland itself fifty years 
ago. <A simple illustration will show how this may take place. 
Suppose a district contains ten million acres yielding at a low stage 
of husbandry ten bushels an acre, and ten million acres of better 
land yielding fifteen bushels an acre, and therefore five bushels per 
acre as rent. Let agricultural art advance along with population, so 
as to double the productiveness of the whole district, and the poorer 
land will now yield twenty, the best land thirty bushels an acre. 
Ten bushels per acre instead of five will now be payable in rent for 
the best land; yet the whole labouring population may be better 
clothed, housed, and fed, in consequence of the improvements 
attending the division of labour; and the farmer may get a higher 
return on his capital. The entire amount of rent may also be received 
by farming and labouring families, whom its very existence may 
have stimulated to the industry and thrift that led to the increased 
production. It is overlooked, one may add, by writers who treat 
the fall of interest as society advances as an established historical 
fact, that in old times most people could get no interest at all on 
their savings, and hoarded them for lack of productive investments. 
On behalf of abolishing the private ownership of land, and giving 
an equal share in the bounty of nature to all, Mr. George urges that 
it is “but carrying out in letter and spirit the self-evident truth 
enunciated in the Declaration of Independence that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among them are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” The age of the Declaration of Independence 
was indeed one in which philosophers believed in inalienable natural 
rights; and, if we are to be guided by the ideas of its framers, 
nothing is more certain than that they included among “ natural 
rights” the right of every man to acquire property in both land and 
movables. Only by a theory of dynamical inspiration, such as has 
been applied to the Bible, can we get any other meaning out of the 
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Declaration than its authors intended. Coming down to more 
recent times, Mr. George cites the actual procedure of the first 
miners in California, who, he says, falling back upon “first 
principles, primitive ideas, and natural perceptions of justice,” 
declared that the gold-bearing land should remain common pro- 
perty, of which no one might take more than he could use, or hold 
for a longer time than he actually used it. It may be that the land 
system of every country calls for reform, but it may be hoped that 
civilised men will not seek precedents for it in the infancy of the 
race, or in “ primitive ideas.” Mr. George can but have hastily 
studied the works of Sir Henry Maine, whom he cites, if he supposes 
that early communities recognised any common right in mankind, 
permanent or temporary, to the use of the soil. Each little tribe 
jealously excluded every other to the best of its power, and recog- 
nised no right in a human being as such to property of any kind, or 
even to liberty or life. If, however, the natural perceptions of 
justice really lead to common ownership, the citizens of California 
are bound to admit Chinamen without number to a share in the land 
of the State. Had Mr. George confined himself to contending that 
the governments of new countries have committed a grievous 
blunder in allowing their territory to be appropriated in perpetuity by 
the first comers for a nominal payment, he would have found allies 
among the advocates of private property in land. Even in old 
countries like England, whose territory has been appropriated by a 
small number of owners with the full sanction of the State, and 
contracts, and dealings, and investments of capital have gone on for 
centuries on this foundation, all the requirements of justice and 
expediency would be met were it enacted that at a remote date—say 
four generations hence, or in the year 2001—all landed property, 
both in country and town, shall revert to the State. At that period 
legislators could decide, with better lights than we now possess, how 
to dispose of the vast accession to its resources. It would in any 
case come into a fund which would enable it to extinguish all taxes, 
and the restrictions to production and commerce they cause. Un- 
happily, existing generations care little for a distant posterity, and 
would be too apt, were the project under discussion, to convert it 
into one for immediate and uncompensated confiscation, such as Mr. 
George urges with a harshness that might justify a harsher name. 
His theory bears decisive marks of its growth out of the anomalous 
history of the marvellous region in which it was published, from the 
first occupation of the Gold Fields by strangers from every quarter 
of the globe, down to the sudden impoverishment of San Francisco 
in recent years by the fall in mining stocks and land values, conse- 
quent on rash speculation and imprudent investments. As Carey’s 
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system was a product of the mines of Pennsylvania, so is Mr. George’s 
of those of California. 

The prospects of political economy in the United States should be 
augured rather from the capacity shown than from what has been 
actually done, and in that sense the works of both the writers just 
referred to afford favourable indications. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, the men best qualified to stand in the front rank of American 
economists are not the authors of systems or general theories, or 
text-books of principles, but writers on special subjects—David 
Wells, William M. Grosvenor, Albert S. Bolles, Francis A. Walker, 
Edward Atkinson, William G. Sumner, C. F. Dunbar, and Simon 
Newcomb. Only since the Civil War has America begun seriously 
to apply its mind to economic questions, and the number of powerful 
intellects it has brought to bear on them isa remarkable phenomenon 
in the history of philosophy. Many of the best economic essays 
the last decade has produced will be found in the pages of American 
periodicals—the North American Review, the International Review, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Penn Monthly, the Princeton Review, 
Scribner’s Magazine. Journals like the Nation and the Public discuss 
economic questions with consummate skill. In the translation of 
Roscher and Blanqui work has been done by America which England 
ought not to have left it to do. Two considerable contributions to 
economic history were made last year in the Industrial History of 
the United States, and the Financial History of the United States, 
1774—1789,” by Mr. Bolles. In the perfection of its economic 
statistics America leaves England behind. 

Were we surveying’ the entire field of political economy, so far as 
it has been cultivated in both the old and the new world, the 
question would arise, How much, beneath what can claim only a 
local or a temporary importance, possesses universal and permanent 
value? What problems have been solved for all time? What 
universal truths have been discovered ? How much of the work of 
Adam Smith, Malthus, John Stuart Mill, Roscher, Knies, Bastiat, 
Chevalier, Wayland, Walker, Perry, Carey, will remain standing 
and solid a hundred years hence? The subject of this essay raises a 
still more important question—what new economic problems remain? 
Among them are some, it may confidently be affirmed, which the chief 
economists of both worlds have never yet raised, and of which they 
have not dreamt. There is reason to believe that America will 
take an active part both in bringing them to light and in their 
solution. 

T. E. C. Lesriz 








THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: 
A STUDY IN AN OLD STORY. 


Cuaprer I. 


Aw unresisted lady-killer is probably less aware that he roams the 
pastures in pursuit of a coquette, than is the diligent Arachne that 
her web is for the devouring lion. At an early age Clotilde von 
Riidiger was dissatisfied with her conquests, though they were 
already numerous in her seventeenth year, for she began preco- 
ciously, having at her dawn a lively fancy, a womanly person, and 
singular attractions of colour, eyes, and style. She belonged by 
birth to the small aristocracy of her native land. Nature had dis- 
posed her to coquetry, which is a pastime counting among the arts 
of fence, and often innocent, often serviceable, though sometimes 
dangerous, in the centres of polished barbarism known as aristocratic 
societies, where nature is not absent, but on the contrary, very 
extravagant, tropical, by reason of her idle hours for the imbibing of 
copious draughts of sunlight. The young lady of charming coun- 
tenance and sprightly manners is too much besought to choose for 
her choice to be decided ; the numbers beseeching prevent her from 
choosing instantly, after the fashion of holiday schoolboys crowding 
a buffet of pastry. These are not coquettish, they clutch what is 
handy: and little so is the starved damsel of the sequestered village, 
whose one object of the worldly picturesque is the passing curate ; 
her heart is his for a nod. But to be desired ardently of trooping 
hosts is an incentive to taste to try for yourself. Men (the jury of 
householders empanelled to deliver verdicts upon the ways of women) 
can almost understand that. And as it happens, tasting before you 
have sounded the sense of your taste will frequently mislead by a 
step or two difficult to retrieve: the young coquette must then be 
cruel, as necessarily we kick the waters to escape drowning: and she 
is not in all cases dealing with simple blocks or limp festoons, she 
comes’ upon veteran tricksters that have a knowledge of her sex, 
capable of out-fencing her nascent individuality. The more imagina- 
tion she has, for a source of strength in the future days, the more is 
she a prey to the enemy in her time of ignorance. 

Clotilde’s younger maiden hours and their love episodes are 
wrapped in the mists Diana considerately drops over her adven- 
turous favourites. She was not under a French mother’s rigid 
supervision. In France the mother resolves that her daughter shall 
be guarded from the risks of that unequal rencounter between foolish 
innocence and the predatory. Vigilant foresight is not so much 
practised where the world is less accurately comprehended. Young 
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people of Clotilde’s upper world everywhere, and the young women 
of it especially, are troubled by an idea drawn from what they inhale 
and guess at in the spirituous life surrounding them, that the servants 
of the devil are the valiant host, this world’s elect, getting and 
deserving to get the best it can give in return for a little dashing 
audacity, a flavour of the Fronde in their conduct: they sin, but 
they have the world; and then they repent perhaps, but they have 
had the world. The world is the golden apple. Thirst for it is 
common during youth: and one would think the French mother 
worthy of the crown of wisdom if she were not so scrupulously 
provident in excluding love from the calculations on behalf of her 
girl. 

Say (for Diana’s mists are impenetrable and freeze curiosity) that 
Clotilde was walking with Count Constantine, the brilliant Tartar 
trained in Paris, when first she met Prince Marko Romaris, at the 
Hungarian Baths on the borders of the Styrian highlands. The 
scene at all events is pretty, and weaves a fable out of a variety of 
floating threads. A stranger to the baths, dressed in white and 
scarlet, sprang from his carriage into a group of musical gipsies 
round an inn at the arch of the chestnut avenue, after pulling up to 
listen to them for a while. The music had seized him. He snatched 
bow and fiddle from one of the ring, and with a few strokes kindled 
their faces. Then seating himself on a bench he laid the fiddle on 
his knee, and pinched the strings and flung up his voice, not ceasing 
to roll out the spontaneous notes when Clotilde and her cavalier, and 
other couples of the party, came nigh; for he was on the tide of 
the song, warm in it, and loved it too well to suffer intruders to 
break the flow, or to think of them. They were close by when the 
last of it rattled (it was a popular song of a fiery tribe) to its 
finish. He rose and saluted Clotilde, smiled and jumped back to his 
carriage, sending a cry of adieu to the swarthy lank-locked, leather- 
hued circle, of which his dark oriental eyes and skin of burnished 
walnut made him look an offshoot, but one of the celestial branch. 

He was in her father’s reception-room when she reached home : he 
was paying a visit of ceremony on behalf of his family to General 
von Riidiger: which helped her to remember that he had been 
expected, and also that his favourite colours were known to be white 
and scarlet. In those very colours, strange to tell, Clotilde was 
dressed ; Prince Marko had recognized her by miraculous divination, 
he assured her he could have staked his life on the guess as he bowed 
to her. Adieu to Count Constantine. Fate had interposed the 
prince opportunely, we have to suppose, for she received a strong 
impression of his coming straight from her invisible guardian; and 
the stroke was consequently trenchant which sent the conquering 
Tartar raving of her fickleness. She struck, like fate, one blow. 
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She discovered that the prince, in addition to his beauty and sweet 
manners and gift of song, was good; she fell in love with good- 
ness, whereof Count Constantine was not an example: so she set her 
face another way, soon discovering that there may be fragility in 
goodness. And now first her imagination conceived the hero who 
was to subdue her. Could Prince Marko be he, soft as he was, 
pliable, a docile infant, burning to please her, enraptured in obey- 
ing ?—the hero who would wrestle with her, overcome and hold her 
bound? Siegfried could not be dreamed in him, or a Siegfried’s 
baby son-in-arms. She caught a glorious image of the woman re- 
jecting him and his rival, and it informed her that she, dissatisfied 
with an Adonis, and more than a match for a famous conqueror, was 
a woman of decisive and independent, perhaps unexampled, force of 
character. Her idea of a spiritual superiority that could soar over 
those two men, the bad and the good—the bad because of his vileness, 
the good because of his frailness—whispered to her of deserving, pos- 
sibly of attracting, the best of men: the best, that is, in the woman’s 
view of us—the strongest, the great eagle of men, lord of earth and 
air. 

One who will dominate me, she thought. 

Now when a young lady of lively intelligence and taking charm 
has brought her mind to believe that she possesses force of character, 
she persuades the rest of the world easily to agree with her, and so 
long as her pretensions are not directly opposed to their habits of 
thought, ner parents will be the loudest in proclaiming it, fortifying 
so the maid’s presumption, which is ready to take root in any shadow 
of subserviency. Her father was a gouty general of infantry, in the 
diplomatic service, disinclined to unnecessary disputes, out of con- 
sideration for his vehement irritability when roused. Her mother 
had been one of the beauties of her set, and was preserving an 
attenuated reign, through the conversational arts, to save herself 
from fading into the wall. Her brothers and sisters were not of an 
age to contest her lead. The temper of the period was revolutionary 
in society by reflection of the state of politics, and juniors were 
sturdy democrats, letting their elders know that they had come to 
their inheritance, while the elders, confused by the impudent topsy- 
turvy, put on the gaping mask (not unfamiliar to history) of the 
disestablished conservative, whose astounded state paralyzes. 

Clotilde maintained a decent measure in the liberty she claimed, 
and it was exercised now in wildness of dialogue rather than in 
capricious behaviour. If her flowing tongue was imperfectly con- 
trolled, it was because she discoursed by preference to men upon our 
various affairs and tangles, and they encouraged her with the tickled 
wonder which bids the bold advance yet farther into bogland. 
Becoming the renowned original of her society, wherever it might 
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be, in Germany, Italy, Southern France, she grew chillily sensible 
of the solitude decreed for their heritage to our loftiest souls. Her 
Indian Bacchus, as a learned professor supplied Prince Marko’s 
title for her, was a pet, not a companion. She to him was what she 
sought for in another. As much as she pitied herself for not 
lighting on the predestined man, she pitied him for having met the 
woman, so that her tenderness for both inspired many signs of warm 
affection, not very unlike the thing it moaned secretly the not being. 
For she could not but distinguish a more poignant sorrow in the 
seeing of the object we yearn to vainly than in vainly yearning to 
one unseen. Dressed, to delight him, in Prince Marko’s colours, the 
care she bestowed on her dressing was for the one absent, the 
shrouded comer : so she pleased the prince to be pleasing to her 
soul’s lord, and this, owing to an appearance of satisfactory decep- 
tion that it bore, led to her thinking guiltily. We may ask it: an 
eagle is expected, and how is he to declare his eagleship save by 
breaking through our mean conventional systems, tearing links 
asunder, taking his own in the teeth of vulgar ordinances? Clotilde’s 
imagination drew on her reading for the knots it tied and untied, 
and its ideas of grandeur. Her reading was an interfusion of philo- 
sophy skimmed, and realistic romances deep-sounded. She tried 
hard, but could get no other terrible tangle for her hero’s exhibition 
of flaming azure divineness than the vile one of the wedded woman. 
Further thinking of it, she revived and recovered ; she despised the 
complication, yet without perceiving how else he was to manifest 
himself legitimately in a dull modern world. The rescuing her 
from death would be ‘a poor imitation of worn-out heroes. His 
publication of a trumpeting book fell appallingly flat in her survey. 
Deeds of gallantry done as an officer in war (defending his country 
too) distinguished the soldier, but failed to add the eagle feather to 
the man. She had a mind of considerable soaring scope, and eclectic : 
it analyzed a Napoleon, and declined the position of Ais empress. 
The man must be a gentleman. Poets, princes, warriors, potentates, 
marched before her speculative fancy unselected. 

So far, as far as she can be portrayed introductorily, she is not 
without exemplars in the sex. Young women have been known to 
turn from us altogether, never to turn back, so poor and shrunken, 
or so fleshly-bulgy have we all appeared in the fairy jacket they 
wove for the right one of us to wear becomingly. But the busy 
great world was round Clotilde while she was malleable, though she 
might be losing her fresh ideas of the hammer and the block, and 
that is a world of much solicitation to induce a vivid girl to merge 
an ideal in a living image. Supposing, when she has accomplished 
it, that men justify her choice, the living will retain the colours of 
the ideal. We have it on record that he may seem an eagle. 
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“You talk curiously like Alvan, do you know,” a gentleman of 
her country said to her as they were descending the rock of Capri 
one day. He said it musingly. 

He belonged to a circle beneath her own: the learned and artistic. 
She had not heard of this Alvan, or had forgotten him, but professing 
universal knowledge, especially of celebrities, besides having an 
envious eye for that particular circle, which can pretend to be the 
choicest of all, she was unwilling to betray her ignorance, and she 


dimpled her cheek, as one who had often heard the thing said to her 
before. She smiled musingly. 


Cuarrer II. 


“ Wuo is the man they call Alvan”? She put the question at the 
first opportunity to an aunt of hers. 

Up went five-fingered hands. This violent natural sign of horror 
was comforting: she saw that he was a celebrity indeed. 

“Alvan! My dear Clotilde! What on earth can you want to 
know about a creature who is the worst of demagogues, a disrepu- 
table person, and a Jew?” 

Clotilde remarked that she had asked only who he was. “Is he 
clever?” 

‘He is one of the basest of those wretches who are for upsetting 
the Throne and Society to gratify their own wicked passions: that is 
what he is.” 

“ But is he clever?” 

“Able as Satan himself, they say. He is a really dangerous bad 
man. You could not have been curious about a worse one.” 

* Politically, you mean.” 

“Of course I do.”’ 

The lady had not thought of any other kind of danger from a man 
of that station. 

The likening of one to Satan does not alw ays exclude meditation 
upon ‘him. Clotilde was anxious to learn in what way her talk 
resembled Alvan’s. He being that furious creature, she thought of 
herself at her wildest, which was in her estimation her best; and 
consequently she being by no means a furious creature, though very 
original, she could not meditate on him without softening the out- 
lines given him by report ; all because of the likeness between them ; 
and, therefore, as she had knowingly been taken for furious by very 
foolish people, she settled it that Alvan was also a victim of the 
prejudices he scorned. It had pleased her at times to scorn our 
prejudices and feel the tremendous weight she brought on herself by 
the indulgence. She drew on her recollections of the Satanic in her 
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bosom, when so situated, and never having admired herself more 
ardently than when wearing that aspect, she would have admired 
the man who had won the frightful title in public, except for one 
thing—he was a Jew. 

The Jew was to Clotilde as flesh of swine to the Jew. Her parents 
had the same abhorrence of Jewry. One of the favourite similes of 
the family for whatsoever grunted in grossness, wriggled with mean- 
ness, was Jew: and it was noteworthy from the fact that a streak of 
the blood was in the veins of the latest generation, and might have 
been traced on the maternal side. 

Now a meanness that clothes itself in the Satanic to terrify cowards 
is the vilest form of impudence venturing at insolence ; and an inso- 
lent impudence with Jew features, the Jew nose and lips, is past 
endurance repulsive. She dismissed her contemplation of Alvan. 
Luckily for the gentleman who had compared her to the Jew poli- 
tician, she did not meet him again in Italy. 

Clotilde rejected another aspirant proposed by her parents, and 
falling into disgrace at home, she went to live for some months with 
an ancient lady who was her close relative residing in the capital 
city where the brain of her race is located. There it occurred that 
a dashing officer of social besides military rank, dancing with her at 
a ball, said, for a comment on certain boldly independent remarks 
she had been making: “I see you know Alvan.” 

Alvan once more. 

“Indeed I do not,” she said, for she was addressing an’ officer 
high above Alvan in social rank; and she shrugged, implying that 
she was almost past contradiction of the charge. 

“Surely you must,” said he; “where is the lady who could talk 
and think as you do without knowing Alvan and sharing his 
views ?”’ 

Clotilde was both startled and nettled. 

“But Ido not know him at all; I have never met him, never 
seen him. I am unlikely to meet the kind of person,” she protested ; 
and she was amazed yet secretly rejoiced on hearing him, a noble of 
her own circle, and a dashing officer, rejoin : ‘Come, come, let us be 
honest. That is all very well for the little midges floating round us 
to say of Alvan, but we two can clasp hands and avow proudly that 
we both know and love the man.” 

“ Were it true I would own it at once, but I repeat that he is a 


total stranger to me,” she said, seeing the Jew under quite a enn 
illumination. 


** Actually ?” 
“Tn honour.” 


“You have never met, never seen him, never read any of ae 
writings P ” 
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“Never. I have heard his name, that is all.” 

“Then,” the officer’s voice was earnest, “I pity him, and you no 
less, while you remain strangers, for you were made for one another. 
Those ideas you have expressed, nay, the very words, are Alvan’s: I 
have heard him use them. He has just the same original views of 
society and history as yours; they’re identical; your features are 
not unlike . . . you talk alike; I could fancy your voice the sister 
of his. You look incredulous? You were speaking of ‘ Pompeius,’ 
and you said ‘Plutarch’s Pompeius,’ and more—for it is almost 
incredible under the supposition that you do not know and have 
never listened to Alvan—you said, that Pompeius appeared to have 
been decorated with all the gifts of the Gods to make the greater 
sacrifice of him to Cesar, who was not personally worth a pretty 
woman’s ‘bite.’ Come, now—you must believe me: at a supper at 
Alvan’s table the other night, the talk happened to be of a modern 
Cesar, which led to the real one, and from him to Plutarch’s 
Pompeius, as Alvan called him ; and then he said of him what you 
have just said, absolutely the same, down to the allusion to the bite, 
I assure you. And you have numbers of little phrases in common : 
you are partners in aphorisms: Barriers are for those who cannot fly : 
that is Alvan’s. I could multiply them if I could remember; they 
struck me as you spoke.” 

“TI must be a shameless plagiarist,” said Clotilde. 

‘Or he,” said Count Kollin. 

Alvan was a Jew. Still a Jew of whom Count Kollin spoke so 
warmly must be exceptional, and of the exceptional she dreamed. 
He might have the head of a Cesar. She imagined a huge head, 
the cauldron of a boiling brain, anything but bright to the eye, like 
a pot always on the fire, black, greasy, encrusted, unkempt: the 
head of a malicious tremendous dwarf. Her hungry inquiries in a 
city where Alvan was well known, brought her full information of 
one who enjoyed a highly convivial reputation besides the influence 
of his political leadership; but no description of his aspect accom- 
panied it, for where he was nightly to be met somewhere about the 
city nore thought of describing him, and she did not push that 
question because she had sketched him for herself, and rather wished, 
the more she heard of his genius, to keep him repulsive. It appeared 
that his bravery was as well proved as his genius, and a brilliant 
instance of it had been given in the city not long since. He had 
her ideas, and he won multitudes with them; he was a talker, a 
writer, and an orator; and he was learned, while she could not 
pretend either to learning or to a flow of rhetoric. She could prattle 
deliciously, at times pointedly, relying on her intuition to tell her 
more than we get from books, and on her sweet impudence for a 
richer original strain. She began to appreciate now a reputation 
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for profound acquirements. Learned professors of jurisprudence and 
history were as enthusiastic for Alvan in their way as Count Kollin. 
She heard things related of Alvan by the under-breath. That circle 
below her own, the literary and artistic, idolized him; his talk, his 
classic breakfasts and suppers, his undisguised ambition, his indo- 
mitable energy, his dauntlessness, and sway over her sex, were 
subjects of eulogy all round her; and she heard of an enamoured 
baroness. No one blamed Alvan. He had shown his chivalrous 
valour in defending her. The baroness was not a young woman, and 
she was a hard-bound Blue. She had been the first to discover the 
prodigy, and had pruned, corrected, and published him; he was 
one of her political works, promising to be the most successful. An 
old affair apparently ; but the association of a woman’s name with 
Alvan’s, albeit the name of a veteran, roused the girl’s curiosity, 
leading her to think his mental and magnetic powers must be of the 
very highest, considering his physical repulsiveness, for a woman of 
rank to yield him such extreme devotion. She commissioned her 
princely serving-man, who had followed and was never far away 
from her, to obtain precise intelligence of this notorious Alvan. 

Prince Marko did what he could to please her; he knew some- 
thing of the rumours about Alvan and the baroness. But why 
should his lady trouble herself for particulars of such people, whom 
it could scarcely be supposed she would meet by accident? He 
asked her this. Clotilde said it was common curiosity. She read 
him a short lecture on the dismal narrowness of their upper world ; 
and on the advantage of taking an interest in the world below them 
and more enlightened ; a world where ideas were current and speech 
was wine. The prince was more or less a serviceless Indian Bacchus, 
standing for sign of the beauty and vacuity of their world: and how 
dismally narrow that world was, she felt with renewed astonishment 
at every dive out of her gold-fish pool into the world of tides below ; 
so that she was ready to scorn the cultivation of the graces, and 
had, when not submitting to the smell, fanciful fits of a liking for 
tobacco-smoke—the familiar incense of those homes where speech 
was wine. 

Calling one afternoon on a new acquaintance of the flat table-land 
she liked tripping down to from her heights, Clotilde found the lady 
in supreme toilette, glowing, bubbling: ‘‘Such a breakfast, my 
dear!” The costly profusion, the anecdotes, the wit, the fun, the 
copious draughts of the choicest of life—was there ever anything to 
match it? Never in that lady’s recollection, or her husband’s 
either, she exclaimed.—And where was the breakfast? Why, at 
Alvan’s, to be sure! Where else could such a breakfast be ? 

“And you know Alvan!” cried Clotilde, catching excitement 
from the lady’s flush. 
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‘‘ Alvan is one of my husband’s closest friends.” 

Clotilde put on the playful frenzy ; she made show of wringing 
her hands: “Oh! happy you! you know Alvan? And everybody 
is to know him except 1? why? I proclaim it unjust. Because I 
am unmarried? I'll take a husband to-morrow morning to be 
entitled to meet Alvan in the evening.” 

The playful frenzy is accepted in its exact innocent signification 
of ‘ this is my pretty wilful will and way,’ and the lady responded to 
it cordially ; for it is pleasant to have some one to show, and plea- 
sant to assist some one eager to see: besides, many had petitioned 
her for a sight of Alvan ; she was used to the request. 

“You’re not obliged to wait for to-morrow,” she said. ‘Come to 
one of our gatherings to-night. Alvan will be here.” 

«You invite me ?” 

“Distinctly. Pray, come. He is sure to be here. We have his 
promise, and Alvan never fails. Was it not Frau v. Crestow who 
did us the favour of our introduction ? She will bring you.” 

The Frau v. Crestow was a cousin of Clotilde’s by marriage, senti- 
mental, but strict in her reading of the proprieties. She saw nothing 
wrong in undertaking to conduct Clotilde to one of those famous 
gatherings of the finer souls of the city and the race; and her hus- 
band agreed to join them after the sitting of the Chamber upon a 
military-budget vote. The whole plan was nicely arranged and went 
well. Clotilde dressed carefully, letting her gold-locks cloud her fine 
forehead carelessly, with finishing touches to the negligence, for she 
might be challenged to take part in disputations on serious themes, 
and a handsome young woman who has to sustain an argument 
against a man does wisely when she forearms her beauties for a 
reserve, to carry out flanking movements if required. The object is 
to beat him. 


Cuarpter III. 


Her hostess met her at the entrance of the rooms, murmuring 
that Alvan was present, and was there :—a direction of a nod that 
any quick-witted damsel will pretend to think sufficient, so Clotilde 
slipped from her companion and gazed into the recess of a doorless 
inner room, where three gentlemen stood, backed by bookcases, con- 
versing in blue vapours of tobacco. They were indistinct; she could 
see that one of them was of splendid stature. One she knew; he 
was the master of the house, mildly Jewish. The third was distress- 
ingly branded with the slum and gutter signs of the Ahasuerus 
race. Three hats on his head could not have done it more effectively. 
The vindictive caricatures of the God Pan executed by priests of the 
later religion burning to hunt him out of worship in the semblance 
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of the hairy, hoofy, snouty evil one, were not more loathsome. She 
sank on a sofa. That the man? Oh! Jew, and fifty times over 
Jew! nothing but Jew! 

The three stepped into the long saloon, and she saw how veritably 
magnificent was the first whom she had noticed. 

She sat at her lamb’s-wool work in the little ivory frame, feeding. 
on the contrast. This man’s face was the born orator’s, with the 
light-giving eyes, the forward nose, the animated mouth, all stamped 
for speechfulness and enterprise, of Cicero’s rival in the forum before 
he took the headship of armies and marched to empire. Alas, he 
could not be other than Christian, so glorious was he in build! One 
could vision an eagle swooping to his helm by divine election. So 
vigorously rich was his blood that the swift emotion running with the 
theme as he talked pictured itself in passing, and was like the play of 
sheet lightning on the variations of the uninterrupted and many- 
glancing outpour. Looking on him was listening. Yes, the look- 
ing on him sufficed. He was an image of the beauty of a new order 
of godlike men that drained an Indian Bacchus of his thin seduc- 
tions at a breath—reduced him to the state of nursery plaything, 
spangles and wax, in the contemplation of a girl suddenly plunged 
on the deeps of her womanhood. She shrank to smaller and smaller 
as she looked. 

Be sure that she knew who he was. No, says she. But she 
knew. It terrified her soul to think he was Alvan. She feared 
scarcely less that it might not be he. Between these dreads of 
doubt and belief she played at cat and mouse with herself, escaped 
from cat, persecuted mouse, teased herself, and gloated. It is he! 
not he! he! not he! most certainly ! impossible!—And then it 
ran: If he, oh me! If another, woe me! For she had come to 
see Alvan. Alvan and she shared ideas. They talked marvellously 
alike, so as to startle Count Kollin ; and supposing he was not Alvan, 
it would be a bitter disappointment. The supposition that he was, 
threatened her with instant and lifelong bondage. Then again, 
could that face be the face of a Jew? She feasted. It was a noble 
profile, an ivory skin, most lustrous eyes. Perchance a Jew of the 
Spanish branch of the exodus, not the Polish. There is the noble 
Jew as well as the bestial Gentile. There is not in the sublimest of 
Gentiles a majesty comparable to that of the Jew elect. He may 
well think his race favoured of heaven, though -heaven chastise 
them still. The noble Jew is grave in age, but in his youth he is 
the arrow to the bow of his fiery eastern blood, and in his manhood 
he is—ay, what you see there! a figure of easy and superb prepon- 
derance, whose fire has mounted to inspirit and be tempered by the 
intellect. 


She was therefore prepared all the while for the surprise of learn- 
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ing that the gentleman so unlike a Jew was Alvan; and she was 
prepared to express her recordation of the circumstance in her diary 
with phrases of very eminent surprise. Necessarily it would be the 
greatest of surprises. 
| The three, this man and his two of the tribe, upon whom Clotilde’s 
attention centred with a comparison in her mind too sacred to be 
| other than profane (comparisons will thrust themselves on minds 
4 disordered), dropped to the cushions of the double-seated sofa, by 
Y one side of which she cowered over her wool-work, willing to dwindle 
to a pin’s head if her insignificance might enable her to hear the 
words of the speaker. He pursued his talk ; there was little danger 
of not hearing him. There was only the danger of feeling too deeply 
| the spell of his voice. His voice had the mellow fulness of the 
clarionet. But for the subject she could have fancied a noontide 
piping of great Pan by the sedges. She had never heard a con- 
tinuous monologue so musical, so varied in music, amply flowing, 
vivacious, interwovenly the brook, the stream, the torrent: a 
perfect natural orchestra in a single instrument. He had notes less 
pastorally imageable, notes that fired the blood, with the ranging of 
his theme. The subject became clearer to her subjugated wits, 
until the mental vivacity he roused on certain impetuous phrases of 
assertion caused her pride to waken up and rebel as she took a 
glance at herself, remembering that she likewise was a thinker, 
deemed in her society an original thinker, an intrepid thinker and 
talker, not so very much beneath this man in audacity of brain, it 
4 might be. He kindled her thus, and the close-shut bud ‘expanded 
and knew the fretting desire to breathe out the secret within it, ani 
be appreciated in turn. 

The young flower of her sex burned to speak, to deliver an 
opinion. She was unaccustomed to yield a fascinated ear. She 
was accustomed rather to dictate and be the victorious performer, 
and though now she was not anxious to occupy the pulpit—being 
too strictly bred to wish for a post publicly in any of the rostra— 
‘ and meant still less to dispossess the present speaker of the place he 
| filled sq well, she yearned to join him: and as that could not be 
| done by a stranger approving, she panted to dissent. A young lady 
| cannot so well say to an unknown gentleman: ‘“‘ You have spoken 
truly, sir,” as, ‘That is false!” for to speak in the former case 
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; would be gratuitous, and in the latter she is excused by the moral 
warmth provoking her. Further, dissent rings out finely, and 
approval is a feeble murmur—a poor introduction of oneself. Her 
i moral warmth was ready and waiting for the instigating subject, 
but of course she was unconscious of the goad within. Excitement 
i wafted her out of herself, as we say, or out of the conventional 
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vessel into the waves of her troubled nature. He had not yet given 
her an opportunity for dissenting; she was compelled to agree, 
dragged at his chariot-wheels in headlong agreement. 

His theme was Action ; the political advantages of Action; and he 
illustrated his view with historical advantages, to the credit of the 
French, the temporary discredit of the German and English races, 
who tend to compromise instead. Of the English he spoke as of a 
power extinct, a people ‘gone to fat,’ who have gained their end in a 
hoard of gold and shut the door upon bandit ideas. Action means 
life to the soul as to the body. Compromise is virtual death: it is 
the pact between cowardice and comfort under the title of expe- 
diency. So do we gather dead matter about us. So are we 
gradually self-stifled, corrupt. The war with evil in every form 
must be incessant; we cannot have peace. Let then our joy be in 
war: in uncompromising Action, which need not be the less a 
sagacious conduct of the war. ... . Action energizes men’s brains, 
generates grander capacities, provokes greatness of soul between 
enemies, and is the guarantee of positive conquest for the benefit of 
our species. To doubt that, is to doubt of good being to be had for 
the seeking. He drew pictures of the healthy Rome when tur- 
bulent, the doomed quiescent. Rome struggling grasped the world. 
Rome stagnant invited Goth and Vandal. So forth: alliterative an- 
titheses of the accustomed pamphleteer. At last her chance arrived. 

His opposition portrayed of Inaction was refreshed by an analysis 
-of the character of Hamlet. Then he reverted to Hamlet’s pro- 
mising youth. How brilliantly endowed was the Prince of Denmark 
in the beginning ! . 

‘“‘ Mad from the first!” cried Clotilde. She produced an effect not 
unlike that of a sudden crack of thunder. The three made chorus in 
a noise of boots on the floor. 

Her hero faced about and stood up, looking at her fulgently. 
Their eyes engaged without wavering on either side. Brave eyes 
they seemed, each pair of them, for his were fastened on a comely 
girl, and she had strung herself to her gallantest to meet the crisis. 

His friends quitted him at a motion of the elbows. He knelt on 
the sofa, leaning across it, with clasped hands. 

“You are she !—So, then, is a contradiction of me to be the com- 
mencement ? ” 

“After the apparition of Hamlet’s father the prince was mad,” 
said Clotilde hurriedly, and she gazed for her hostess, a paroxysm of 
alarm succeeding that of her boldness. 

“Why should we two wait to be introduced?” said he. “We 
know one another. I am Alvan. You are she of whom I heard 
from Kollin: who else? lLwucrezia the gold-haired; the gold- 
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crested serpent, wise as her sire; Aurora breaking the clouds; in 
short, Clotilde !” 

Her heart exulted to hear him speak her name. She laughed 
with a radiant face. His being Alvan, and his knowing her and 
speaking her name, all was like the happy reading of a riddle. He 
came round to her, bowing, and his hand out. She gave hers: she 
could have said, if asked, “For good!” And it looked as though 
she had given it for good. 


Cuarter IV. 

“HAMLET in due season,” said he, as they sat together. “I shall 
convince you.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Yes, yes, an opinion formed by a woman is inflexible ; I know 
that : the fact is not half so stubborn. But at present there are two 
more important actors: we are not at Elsinore. You are aware that 
I hoped to meet you ?” 

“Ts there a periodical advertisement of your hopes ?—or do they 
come to us by intuition ? ” 

“Kollin was right! The ways of the serpent will be serpentine. 
I knew we must meet. It is no true day so long as the goddess of 
the morning and the sungod are kept asunder. I speak of myself 
by what I have felt since I heard of you.” 

«You are sure of your divinity ? ” 

“Through my belief in yours! ” 

They bowed smiling at the courtly exchanges. 

«« And tell me,” said he, “as to meeting me? ... .” 

She replied: “‘ When we are so like the rest of the world we may 
confess our weakness.” 

“Unlike! for the world and I meet and part: not we two.” 

Clotilde attempted an answer: it would not come. She tried to 
be revolted by his lording tone, and found it strangely inoffensive. 
His lording presence and the smile that was like a waving feather 
on it compelled her so strongly to submit to hear as to put her in 
danger of appearing to embrace this man’s rapid advances. 

She said : “I first heard of you at Capri.” 

« And I was at Capri seven days after you had left.” 

“ You knew my name then ?”’ 

“Be not too curious with necromancers. Here is the date—- 
March 15th. You departed on the 8th.” 

“T think I did. That is a year from now.” 

‘Then we missed: now we meet. It is a year lost. A year isa 
great age! Reflect on it and what you owe me. How'I wished 
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for a comrade at Capri! Not a ‘young lady,’ and certainly no 
man. The understanding Feminine was my desire—a different 
thing from the feminine understanding, usually. I wanted my 
comrade young and fair, necessarily of your sex, but with heart and 
brain : an insane request, I fancied, until I heard that you were the 
person I wanted. In default of you I paraded the island with 
Tiberius, who is my favourite tyrant. We took the initiative against 
the patricians, at my suggestion, and the Annals were written by a 
plebeian demagogue, instead of by one of that party, whose account 
of my extinction by command of the emperor was pathetic. He 
apologized in turn for my imperial master and me, saying truly that 
the misunderstanding between us was past cement: for each of us 
loved the man but hated his office: and as the man is always more 
in his office than he is in himself, clearly it was the lesser portion of 
our friend that each of us loved. So, I, as the weaker, had to perish, 
as he would have done had I been the stronger; I admitted it, and 
sent my emperor my respectful adieux, with directions for the avoid- 
ing of assassins. Mademoiselle, by delaying your departure seven 
days you would have saved me from death. You see, the official is 
the artificial man, and I ought to have known there is no natural 
man left in us to weigh against the artificial I counted on the 
emperor’s personal affection, forgetting that princes cannot be our 
friends.” 

“ You died bravely ? ” 

Clotilde entered into the extravagance with a happy simulation 
of zest. 

“Simply, we will say. My time had come, and I took no sturdy 
pose, but let the lifestream run its course for a less confined embank- 
ment. Sapphire sea, sapphire sky: one believes in life there, thrills 
with it, when life is ebbing: ay, as warmly as when life is at the 
flow in our sick and shrivelled North—the climate for* dried fish ! 
Verily the second death of hearing that a gold-haired Lucrezia had 
been on the island seven days earlier, was harder to bear. Tell me 
frankly—the music in Italy ?” 

«« Amorous and martial, brainless and monotonous.” 

“Excellent!” his eyes flashed delightedly. ‘O comrade of com- 
rades! that year lost to me will count heavily as I learn to value 
those I have gained. Yes, brainless! There, in music, we beat 
them, as politically France beats us. No life without brain! The 
brainless in Art and in Statecraft are nothing but a little more 
obstructive than the dead. It is less easy to cut a way through 
them. But it must be done, or the Philistine will be as the locust: 
in his increase, and devour the green blades of the earth. You have 
been trained to shudder at the demagogue ? ” 
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“‘T do not shudder,”’ said Clotilde. 

‘“A diamond from the lapidary!—Your sentences have many 
facets. Well, you are conversing with a demagogue, an avowed 
one: ademagogueand Jew. You take it as a matter of course: you 
should exhibit some sparkling incredulity. The Christian is like 
the politician in supposing the original obverse of him everlastingly 
the same, after the pattern of the monster he was originally taught 
to hate. But the Jew has been a little christianized, and we have a 
little bejewed the Christian. So with demagogues: as we see the 
conservative crumbling, we grow conservatived. Try to think in- 
dividually upon what you have to learn collectively—that is your 
task. You are of the few who will be equal to it. We are not men 
of blood, believe me. I am not. For example, I detest and I 
decline the duel. I have done it, and proved myself a man of mettle 
notwithstanding. To say nothing of the inhumanity, the senseless- 
ness of duelling revolts me. ’Tis a folly, so your nobles practise it, 
and your royal wiseacre sanctions. No blood for me: and yet I tell 
you that whatever opposes me, I will sweep away. How? With 
the brain. If we descend to poor brute strength or brutal craft, it 
is from failing in the brain: we quit the leadership of our forces, 
and the descent is the beast’s confession. Do I say how? Perhaps 
by your aid.—You do not start and cry: ‘Mine!’ That is well. 
I have not much esteem for non-professional actresses. They are 
numerous and not entertaining.—You leave it to me to talk.” 

“Could I do better ?” 

“ You listen sweetly.” 

“Tt is because I like to hear.” 

“You have the pearly little ear of a shell on the sand.” 

“With the great sea sounding near it!” 

Alvan drew closer to her. 

“JT look into your eyes and perceive that one may listen to you 
and speak to you. Heart to heart then! Yes, a sea to lull you, a 
sea to win you—temperately, let us hope; by storm, if need be. 
My prize is found! The good friend who did the part of Iris for us 
came bovinding to me: ‘I have discovered the wife for you, Alvan.’ 
I had previously heard of her from another as having touched the 
islet of Capri. ‘ But,’ says Collin, ‘she is a gold-crested serpent— 
slippery!’ Is she? That only tells me of a little more to be 
mastered. I feel my future now. Hitherto it has been a land 
without sunlight. Do you know how the look of sunlight on a land 
calms one? It signifies to the eye possession and repose, the end 
gained—not the end to labour, just heaven! but peace to the heart’s 
craving, which is the renewal of strength for work, the fresh dip in 
the waters of life. Well, and you are my sunlighted land. And 
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you will have to be fought for. And I see not the less repose in the 
prospect! Part of you may be shifty—sand. The sands are 
famous for their golden shining—as you shine. Well, then, we must 
make the quicksands concrete. I have a perfect faith in you, and in 
the winning of you. Clearly you will have to be fought for. I 
should imagine it a tough battle tocome. But as I doubt neither 
you nor myself, I see beyond it.—We use phrases in common, and 
aphorisms, it appears. Why? but that our minds act in unison. 
What if I were to make a comparison of you with Paris ?—the city 
of Paris, Lutetia.”’ 

“Could you make it good ?” said Clotilde, 

He laughed and postponed it for a series of skimming discussions 
like swallow-flights from the nest beneath the eaves to the surface of 
the stream, perpetually reverting to her, and provoking spirited 
replies, leading her to fly with him in expectation of a crowning 
compliment that must be singular and was evidently gathering con- 
firmation in his mind from the touches and probings of her character 
on these flights. 

She was like a lady danced off her sense of fixity, to whom the 
appearance of her whirling figure in the mirror is both wonderful 
and reassuring; and she liked to be discussed, to be compared to 
anything, for the sake of being the subject, so as to be sure it was 
she that listened to a man who was a stranger, claiming her for his 
own ; sure it was she that by not breaking from him implied con- 
sent, she that went speeding in this magical rapid round which 
slung her more and more out of her actual into her imagined self, 
compelled her to proceed, denied her the right to faint and call upon 
the world for aid, and catch at it, though it was close by and at a 
signal would stop the terrible circling. The world was close by and 
had begun to stare. Her woman’s eyes had no guard: they had 
scarcely speculation. She saw nothing in its passing, but everything 
backward, under haphazard flashes. The sight of her hand dis- 
engaged told her it had been detained: a glance at the company 
reminded her that those were men and women who had been other 
than phantoms: recollections of the words she listened to, assented 
to, replied to, displayed the gulfs she had crossed. And neverthe- 
less her brain was quick as his to press forward to pluck the themes 
which would demonstrate her mental vividness and at least indicate 
her force of character. Strange to consider :—with all his precious 
gifts, which must make the gift of life thrice dear to him, he was 
fearless. Less by what he said than by divination she discerned 
that he knew not fear. If for only that, she would have hung to 
him like his shadow. 

Alvan shaped a comparison of her with Paris, his beloved of cities 
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—the symbolised goddess of the lightning brain that is quick to 
conceive, eager to realise ideas, impassioned for her hero, but ever 
putting him to proof, graceful beyond all rhyme, colloquial as never 
the Muse; light in light hands, yet valiant unto death for a prin- 
ciple: and therefore not light, anything but light in strong hands, 
very steadfast rather: and oh! constantly entertaining. 

The comparison had to be strained to fit the living lady’s shape. 
Did he think it, or a dash of something like it ? 

His mood was luxurious. He had found the fair and youthful 
original woman of refinement and station desired by him. He had 
good reason to wish to find her. Having won a name, standing on 
firm ground, with promise of a great career, chief of what was then 
taken for a growing party and is not yet a collapsed, nor will be, 
though the foot on it is iron, his youth had flown under the tutelage 
of an extraordinary Mentor, whom to call Athene robs the goddess 
of her personal repute for wisdom in conduct, but whose head was 
wise, wise as it was now grey. Verily she was original: and a grey 
original should seem remarkable above a blooming blonde. If 
originality in women were our prime request, the grey should bear 
the palm. She has gone through the battle, retaining the standard 
she carried into it: which is a victory. Alas, that grey, so spirit- 
touching in Art, should be so wintry in reality ! 

The discovery of a feminine original breathing Spring, softer, 
warmer than the ancient one, gold instead of snow crested, and fully 
as intrepid, as devoted, was an immense joy to Alvan. He took it 
luxuriously because he believed in his fortune, a kind of natal star, 
the common heritage of the adventurous, that brought him his good 
things in time, in return for energetic strivings in a higher direction 
apart from his natural longings. Fortune had delayed, he had 
wintered long. All the sweeter was the breath of the young spring. 
That exquisite new sweetness robed Clotilde in the attributes of the 
person dreamed of for his mate; and deductively assuming her to 
possess them he could not doubt his power of winning her. Barriers 
are for those who cannot fly. The barriers were palpable about a girl 
of noble’Christian birth: so was the courage in her which would 
give her wings, he thought, coming to that judgment through the 
mixture of his knowledge of himself and his perusal of her exterior. 
He saw that she could take an impression deeply enough to express 
it sincerely, and he counted on it, sympathetically endowing her 
with his courage to support the originality she was famed for. 

They were interrupted between whiles by weariful men running 
to Alvan for counsel on various matters—how to play their game, or 
the exact phrasing of some pregnant sentence current in politics or 
literature. He satisfied them severally and shouldered them away, 
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begging for peace that night. Clotilde corroborated his accurate 
recital of the lines of a contested verse of the incomparable Heinrich, 
and they fell to capping verses of the poet—lucid metheglin, with 
here and there no dubious flawour of acid, and a lively sting in the 
tail of the honey. Sentiment, cynicism, and satin impropriety and 
scabrous, are among those verses where pure poetry has a recognised 
voice ; but the lower elements constitute the popularity in a culti- 
vated society inclining to wantonness out of bravado as well as by 
taste. Alvan, looking between indolently royal and royally roguish, 
quoted a verse that speaks of the superfluousness of a faithless lady’s 
vowing bite. 

Clotilde could not repress her redenning—Count Kollin had re- 
peated too much! She dropped her eyes, with a face of sculpture, 
then resumed their chatter. He spared her the allusion to Pom- 
peius. She convinced him of her capacity for reserve besides intre- 
pidity, and flattered him too with her blush. She could dare to say 
to Kollin what her scarlet sensibility forbade her touching on with 
him. Not that she would not have had an airy latitude with him to 
touch on what she pleased: he liked her for her boldness and the 
cold peeping of the senses displayed in it; he liked also the distine- 
tion she made. 

The cry to supper conduced to a further insight of her adaptation 
to his requirements in a wife. They marched to the table together, 
and sat together, and drank a noble Rhine wine together—true 
Rauenthal. His robustness of body and soul inspired the wish that 
his well-born wife might be, in her dainty fashion, yet honestly and 
without mincing, his possible boonfellow : he and she, glass in hand, 
thanking the bountiful heavens, blessing mankind in chorus. It 
belonged to his hearty dream of the wife he would choose, were she 
to be had. The position of interpreter of heaven’s benevolence to 
mankind through his own enjoyment of the gifts, was one that he 
sagaciously demanded for himself, sharing it with the Philistine 
unknowingly ; and to have a wife no less wise than he on this throne 
of existence was a rosy exaltation. Clotilde kindled to the hint of 
his festival mood of Solomon at the banquet. She was not devoid 
of a discernment of flavours; she had heard grave judges at her 
father’s board profoundly deliver their verdicts upon this and that 
vineyard and vintage ; and it is a note of patriotism in her country 
to be enthusiastic for wine of the Rhine: she was, moreover, thirsty 
from much talking and excitement. She drank her glass relishingly, 
declaring the wine princely. Alvan smacked his hands in a 
rapture: “You are not for the extract of raisin our people have 
taken to copy from French Sauternes to suit a female predilection 
for sugar ? ” 
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“No, no, the grape for me!” said she: “the Rhine grape, with 
the elf in it and the silver harp and the stained legend ! ” 

“Glorious!” 

He toasted the grape. The picture of his bride and him drinking 
the sun down after a day of savage toil was in his shout—a burst 
unnoticed in the incessantly verbalising buzz of a continental supper- 
table. Clotilde acquiesced: she chimed to it like a fair boonfellow 
of the rollicking faun. She was realising fairyland. 

They retired to a divan-corner where it was you and I between 
them as with rivulets meeting and branching, running parallel, unit- 
ing and branching again, divided by the theme, but unending in the 
flow of the harmony. So ran their chirping arguments and diversions. 

The hour was close on the dawn of a March morning. Alvan 
assisted at the cloaking and hooding of Clotilde. Her relatives were 
at hand; they hung by while he led her to the stairs and down into 
a spacious moonlight that laid the traceries of the bare tree-twigs 
clear-black on grass and stone. 

“A night to head the Spring!” said Alvan. ‘‘ Come.” 

He lifted her off the steps and set her on the ground, as one who 
had an established right to the privilege ; and she did not contest it, 
nor did her people, so kingly was he, arrayed in the thunder of the 
bolt which had struck the pair. ‘She is mine; I have won her this 
night!” his bearing said; and Clotilde’s acquiesced ; and the worthy 
couple following them had to exhibit a copy of the same, much 
wondering. Partly by habit, and of his natural astuteness, Alvan 
peremptorily usurped a lead that once taken could not easily be 
challenged, and would roll him on a good tideway strong in his own 
passion and his lady’s up against the last defences—her parents. A 
difficulty with them was foreseen. What is a difficulty —a gate 
in the hunting-field : an opponent on a platform: a knot beneath a 
sword: the dam to waters that draw from the heavens. Not desiring 
it in this case—it would have been to love the difficulty better than 
the woman—he still enjoyed the bracing prospect of a resistance, if 
only because it was a portion of the dowry she brought him. Good 
soldiers'(who have won their grades) are often of a peaceful temper 
and would not raise an invocation to war, but a view of the enemy 
sets their pugnacious forces in motion, the bugle fills their veins with 


electrical fire, till they are as racers on the race-course. His inmost 


hearty devil was glad of a combat that pertained to his possession of 
her, for battle gives the savour of the passion to win, and victory 
dignifies a prize: he was, however, resolved to have it, if possible, 
according to the regular arrangement of such encounters, formal, 
without snatchings, without rash violence ; a victory won by personal 
ascendancy, reasoning eloquence. 
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He laughed to hear her say, in answer to a question as to her 
present feelings: “I feel that I am carried away by a centaur!” 
The comparison had been used or implied to him before. 

“No!” said he, responding to a host of memories, to shake them 
off, “no more of the quadruped man! You tempt him—may I tell 
you that? Why, now, this moment, at the snap of my fingers, what 
is to hinder our taking the short cut to happiness, centaur and 
nymph? One leap and a gallop, and we should be into the morning, 
leaving night to grope for us, parents and friends to run about for 
the wits they lose in running. But no! No more scandals. That 
silver moon invites us, by its very spell of bright serenity, to be mad: 
just as, when you drink of a reverie, the more prolonged it is the 
greater the readiness for wild delirium at the end of the draught. 
But no!” his voice deepened—“ the handsome face of the orb that 
lights us would be well enough were it only a gallop between us two. 
Dearest, the orb that lights us two for a lifetime must be taken all 
round, and I have been on the wrong side of the moon: I have seen 
the other face of it—a visage scored with regrets, dead dreams, burnt 
passions, bald illusions, and the like, the like !—Sunless, waterless, 
without a flower! It is the old volcano land; it grows one bitter 
herb: if ever you see my mouth distorted you will know I am 
revolving a taste of it; and as I need the antidote you give, I will 
not be the centaur to win you, for that is the land where he stables 
himself; yes, there he ends his course, and that is the herb he 
finishes by pasturing on. You have no dislike of metaphors and 
parables? We Jews are a parable people.” 

“T am sure I do understand—” said Clotilde, catching her breath 
to be conscientious, lest he should ask her for an elucidation. 

“Provided always that the metaphor be not like the metaphy- 
sician’s treatise on Nature—a torch to see the sunrise!— You were 
going to add—?” 

“TI was going to say, ‘I think I understand,’ but you run away 
with me still.” 

‘May the sensation never quit you ! ” 

“Tt will not.” 

Alvan bent to her, on a sudden prompting: 

“* When do father and mother arrive ?”’ 

“ To-morrow.” 

He took her hand. “To-morrow, then! The worst of omens is 
delay.” 

Clotilde faintly gasped. Could he mean it?—he of so evil a 
name in her family and circle! 


Her playfulness and pleasure in the game of courtliness forsook 
her. 
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“Tell me the hour when it will be most convenient to them to 
receive me,” said Alvan. 

She stopped walking, in sheer fright. 

“My father—my mother!” she said, imaging within her the 
varied horror of each and the commotion. 

‘To-morrow or the day after—not later. No delays! You are 
mine, we are one; and the sooner my cause is pleaded the better for 
us both. If I could step in and see them this instant it would be 
forestalling mischances. Do you not see that time is due to us, and 
the minutes are our gold slipping away ?” 

She shrank her hand back: she did not wish to withdraw the 
hand, only to shun the pledge it signified. He opened an abyss at 
her feet, and in deadly alarm of him she exclaimed: “ Oh! not yet; 
not immediately.” She trembled, she made her petition dismal by 
her anguish of speechlessness. ‘‘ There will be such. . . . not yet! 
Perhaps later. They must not be troubled yet—at present. I am 
. . . . I cannot—pray delay!” 

“ But you are mine!” said Alvan. ‘You feel itas Ido. There 
can be no real impediment ?”’ 

She gave an empty sigh that sought to be a run of entreaties. 
In fear of his tongue she caught at words to baffle it, senseless of 


their imbecility: “Do not insist; yes, in time: they will.... 
they may. My father is not very well: my mother . . . . she is not 
very well... . They are neither of them very well—not at pre- 


sent !—Spare them at present.” 

To avoid being carried away she flung herself from the centaur’s 
back to the disenchanting earth ; she separated herself from him in 
spirit, and beheld him as her father and mother and her circle would 
look on this pretender to her hand, with his lordly air, his Jew 
blood, and his hissing reputation—for it was a reputation that 
stirred the snakes and the geese of the world. She saw him in their 
eyes, quite coldly : which imaginative capacity was one of the re- 
markable feats of cowardice, active and cold of brain even while the 
heart is active and would be warm. 

He tread something of her weakness. ‘And supposing I decide 
that it must be?” 

‘“‘How can I supplicate you!” she replied with a shiver, feeling 
that she had lost her chance of slipping from his grasp, as trained 
women of the world, or very sprightly young wits know how to do 
at the critical moment: and she had lost it by being too sincere. 
Her cowardice appeared to her under that aspect. 

“‘ Now I perceive that the task is harder,” said Alvan, seeing her 
huddled in a real dismay. ‘“ Why will you not rise to my level and 
fear nothing! The way is clear: we have only to take the step. 
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Have you not seen to-night that we are fated for one another? It 
is your destiny, and trifling with destiny is a dark business. Look 
at me. Do you doubt my having absolute control of myself to bear 
whatever they put on me to bear, and hold firmly to my will to over- 
come them? Oh! no delays.” 

“Yes!” she cried; “yes, there must be.’ 

“ You say it?” 

The courage to repeat her cry was wanting. 

She trembled visibly: she could more readily have bidden him 
bear her hence than have named a day for the interview with her 
parents ; but desperately she feared that he would be the one to bid; 
and he had this of the character of destiny about him, that she felt 
in him a maker of facts. He was her dream in human shape, her 
eagle of men, and she felt like a lamb in the air; she had no resist- 
ance, only terror of his power and crushing new view of the nature 
of reality. 

“T see!” said he, and his breast fell. Her timid inability to 
join with him for instant action reminded him that he carried many 
weights: a bad name among her people and class, and chains in 
private. He was old enough to strangle his impulses, if necessary, 
or any of the brood less fiery than the junction of his passions. 
“ Well, well !—but we might so soon have broken through the hedge 
into the broad high road! It is but to determine to do it—to take 
the bold short path instead of the wearisome circuit. Just a little 
lightning in the brain and tightening of the heart. Battles are won 
in that way: not by tender girls! and she is a girl, and the task is 
too much for her. So, then, we are in your hands, child! Adieu, 
and let the gold-crested serpent glide to her bed, and sleep, dream, 
and wake, and ask herself in the morning whether she is not a wedded 
soul. Is she not a serpent? gold-crested, all the world may see ; 
and with a mortal bite, I know. I have had the bite before the 
kisses. That is rather an unjust reversal of the order of things. 
Apropos, Hamlet was poisoned—ghost-poisoned.” 

“* Mad, he was mad!” said Clotilde, recovering and smiling. 

‘He was born bilious ; he partook of the father’s constitution, not 
the mother’s, High-thoughted, quick-nerved to follow the thought, 
reflective, if an interval yawned between his hand and the act, he was 
by nature two-minded: as full of conscience as a nursing mother 
that sleeps beside her infant—she hears the silent beginning of a 
ery. Before the ghost walked he was an elementary hero; one puff 
of action would have whiffed away his melancholy. After it, he was 
a dizzy moralizer, waiting for the winds to blow him to his deed— 
or out. The apparition of his father to him poisoned a sluggish run 
of blood, and that venom in the blood distracted a head steeped in 
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Wittenberg philosophy. With metaphysics in one and poison in the 
other, with the outer world opened on him and this world stirred to 
confusion, he wore the semblance of madness; he was throughout 
sane; sick, but never with his reason dethroned.” 

‘Nothing but madness excuses his conduct to Ophelia! ” 

“Poison in the blood is a pretty good apology for infidelity to a 
lady.” 

“No!” 

“ Well, to an Ophelia of fifty?” said Alvan. 

Clotilde laughed, not perfectly assured of the therefore, but 
pleased to be able to laugh. Her friends were standing at the house 
door, farewells were spoken, Alvan had gone. And then she 
thought of the person that Ophelia of fifty might be, who would 
have to find a good apology for him in his dose of snake-bite, or love 
of a younger woman whom he termed gold-crested serpent. 

He was a lover, surely a lover. He slid off to some chance bit of 
likeness to himself in every subject he discussed with her. 

And she? She speeded recklessly on the back of the centaur 
when he had returned to the state of phantom, and the realities he 
threatened her with were no longer imminent. 


GreorcE MEREDITH. 














HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


On the legislative results of the Session, which came to a close 
on the 7th of this month, it is unnecessary to dwell at any 
length. The interest of the political situation is in the present 
rather than in the past, and in the future even more than in 
the present. By the work which they have already accomplished, 
and by the temper which they have shown, Ministers have 
strengthened their position in the country, and have in some 
sort given it a guarantee that in the performance of the duties 
which may yet be waiting them neither firmness nor courage will 
be wanting. At the same time, the difficulties which beset their 
path are as considerable as they are patent. The dominant com- 
plexion of the Cabinet is decidedly Liberal, and even Radical ; the 
Parliamentary majority of the Government is unquestionably in the 
main Radical. But as in the Cabinet there are elements of hesita- 
tion and weakness, so in the Parliamentary majority are there 
substantial elements of Whig obstruction. The Conservative oppo- 
sition is likely to be bitter, persistent, and vexatious. Lord 
Beaconsfield has taken up a position from which he cannot well 
recede, and has proclaimed war against the future programme of 
the Government. In the House of Commons the reins have been 
completely wrenched from the hands of Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
the chief hopes and champions of the Tory party are the /rondeurs 
and freelances who sit below the gangway. But it is not of their 
declared foe that the Government have any reason to be alarmed. 
In proportion as the tactics of Lord Beaconsfield are those of an 
exasperating antagonism, and the Conservative party in the House 
of Commons follow the lead of Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. 
Gorst, the Ministerialists are likely to experience the salutary 
process of consolidation. The dangers to the Government come 
not from without, but from within. Next Session will apply the 
crucial test. If the Government majority stands the shock of 
the Bills to which Ministers are pledged it will stand anything, 
and Mr. Gladstone will be able to boast that he commands a 
following more really compact and powerful than that which placed 
him in office twelve years ago. 

On some accounts there is reason to be sanguine as to the 
prospect. The accession of strength to the Government during 
the past Session comes from two sets of causes. In the first 
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place, they have given proof of a resolute determination which 
inspires confidence and begets loyalty. The manner in which the 
Trish Compensation for Disturbance Bill was carried through the 
House of Commons, and in which the other Ministerial measures, 
the threats and complaints of the Lords notwithstanding, have 
been inscribed in the Statute Book in the shape in which they 
were originally introduced, has taught the Government their own 
strength, and has impressed the same lesson upon Parliament and 
the country. The vigorous perseverance of Ministers has had a 
moral as well as a political influence. It has rallied round it, and 
has knit together, all the capacities of earnest action which exist in 
the House of Commons. Nothing can have been more significant, 
and to all save political triflers more satisfactory, than the aspect 
presented by the popular Chamber during the last days of August 
and the opening days of September. The heat was oppressive, and 
there was that sense of diminution in the vitalizing quality of the 
atmosphere which the end of the Parliamentary year always seems 
to bring with it. Yet the House itself, the lobbies, the corridors, 
and the terrace presented nearly the same scene of busy activity as 
in the month of June. At least two hundred and fifty members of 
Parliament remained at their post, and submitted to the ordeal of an 
abnormally protracted Session with more than resignation. Of 
course they would have been glad of their release, and the claims 
of private business or pleasure were in many cases pressing enough. 
But there they were, and there they intended to stay till the 
Government had got their Bills through Parliament. The men 
to whom politics are a mere pastime, and the House of Com- 
mons a club, had indeed fled to northern moors and to southern 
seas. But it is not these who represent the forces which will 
regulate the statesmanship of the future, and the men who will 
shape our reforms and make our laws in the coming years were 
faithful and immovable. 

Here, then, we may discover one great ground for confidence as 
to the spirit in which the Government will undertake the work 
which is still before them. A second there is, not less tangible and 
1 solid. If the effect of the Ministerial legislation has been to alienate 
and alarm the selfish and timid depositaries of hereditary privileges 
and exclusive rights, it has been to conciliate and to gratify that 
immense majority of the English people who have no interest 
in the maintenance of mere class prerogatives. Nor is it quite 
certain that the entire order of landlords is as vehemently opposed 
to a measure like the Ground Game Act, as is generally asserted. 
It is easily demonstrable that to many landlords this measure will be 
of much practical advantage. Hares and rabbits were eating the 
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farmer out of house and home, were opening up the way for the in- 
creased importation of cattle and grain from the wide pastures and 
fields of Northern America, and were baffling all attempts to extract 
a remunerative crop from the soil. Under these circumstances there 
were but two alternatives to adopt: the farmer might remain on 
his farm and be ruined, or he might try to invest his capital more 
profitably in some other business. The practical consequence 
was, that he abandoned his farm, and the chances were that no 
new tenant was forthcoming in his place. Hence it is that at the 
present moment scores of important holdings hang upon their land- 
lords’ hands without yielding a penny of rent. In the case of the 
great territorial magnates of the earth this is not a matter of 
much importance; but to the smaller class of squires it means 
inconvenience, and something very like ruin. To such landlord 
proprietors as these the Ground Game Bill will be a substantial 
benefit. Henceforth they will be compelled to vest in their tenants 
a concurrent right of killing hares and rabbits. The consequence 
is that a new impulse will be given to English agriculture, and 
that justice to the farmer will mean, in a multitude of instances, 
money to the landlord. 

That, however, by the way. The value of the new Aot to the 
Government is that it gives Ministers the support of the great body 
of the professional agriculturists of the United Kingdom. The 
farmers voted for the Liberals at the general election. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Budget and the abolition of the Malt Tax were the first 
proofs that their confidence was not misplaced, and now that confi- 
dence has been confirmed and deepened by the Ground Game Act. 
But this is not the only body of allies whose adhesion is calculated 
to strengthen the hands of the Government in the sequel of their 
legislative enterprise. The Employers’ Liability Act is a boon to 
the artisans and operatives of England, their gratitude for which they 
will not fail to testify. The Burials Bill is a compromise, and on 
many accounts an unsatisfactory one. Still, it will have its political 
uses. It is based not upon principle, but on the expediency of the 
moment. There are only two views which can be taken of the 
Englishman’s claim to be buried in a churchyard. It may be said that 
this claim formulates a civil right, or that it formulates an ecclesias- 
tical right. The Burials Act professes to be an embodiment of the 
former. That, at least, was Lord Selborne’s plea when he explained 
the provision and justified the necessity of the measure. But the 
Act fails to fulfil the promise which its introduction gave. The 
ecclesiastical restriction indeed is not maintained; but the civil 
right is not established. Nor can it be established until the sixth 
clause is amended in accordance with Mr. Collings’ resolution and 
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Mr. Illingworth’s amendment. To tell a Dissenter that as a citizen 
he can claim churchyard burial, and then to add that he can only doso 
as a Christian, is a contradiction, an inconsistency, and an injustice ; 
it is to take back with one hand what is given with the other. Of 
course, it is true that the grievance will not be much felt in prac- 
tice, and that the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of these 
islands profess Christianity. That, however, only makes it the more 
necessary to protest against the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment. The Burials Act as it stands affirms nothing less than 
that the non-Christian minority are in one respect to incur the 
penalty of civil disability. 

Such, then, are the sources of strength on which Ministers may 
confidently count on addressing themselves to the legislative business 
which still lies in front of them. Let us now see what are the 
sources of weakness, of difficulty, of vexation, and of impediment 
with which they must reckon. The strength of this resisting medium 
must not be ignored, but it must not be magnified ; and if Ministers 
encounter it boldly and decisively we believe that they will do so 
successfully. Every month as it passes will render it less formid- 
able; the experience of the last Session will probably reduce the 
future activity of some, at least, of those who most strenuously 
impeded the Ministerial measures. We speak now, it will be under- 
stood, not of the Conservative opposition, but of the Whig remnant 
and of the territorial Liberals. The more these politicians reflect 
upon the circumstances of the time, the more clearly will they per- 
ceive that they will commit an irretrievable error if they relapse 
into a state of inaction and timidity. It is idle to suppose that tiey 
can hope to find a place in the Conservative ranks. Between the 
Whigs and the Moderate Liberals on the one hand, and the modern 
Conservative on the other, there is no real community of political 
sentiment. Such a coalition as we sometimes hear vaguely talked of 
is barred by insuperable obstacles, and would lack the indispensable 
elements of cohesion and durability. None are better aware of this 
than the Moderate Liberals and the Whigs themselves. Do these 
two sections of the Liberal party entertain the notion that the 
country is with them, and that hence their minority may hope to 
contest the more advanced and courageous majority? It is only 
on such an hypothesis that a considerable Whig or Moderate Liberal 
defection from the Liberal ranks can be reasonably anticipated. 
Is there the slightest chance of such an hypothesis being verified ? 
Let us see. 

The first observation which it is obvious to make is that we 
are not now favoured with this forecast for the first time, and 
that it has been already falsified by events. On the eve of the 
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general election of last spring there was no one whose influence at 
the polling-booths was dwelt upon with such persistent emphasis 
as the Moderate Liberal. He, it was said, held the balance of 
parties, and he would assuredly turn the scale in favour of the Conser- 
vatives when the appeal to the country came. He was represented 
for our edification as a mild, amiable, languid gentleman, always 
constitutionally nervous, and just then abnormally disposed to take 
alarm at the idea of anything like drastic or decided action in 
domestic politics. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the sequel. 
The elections were held, and the Moderate Liberal proved to 
be, so far as his political authority was concerned, a phantom of 
the imperialistic imagination. Now, when it is assumed that the 
mass of Englishmen wish for a régime of fainéantise, and not one of 
active energetic Liberalism, the assumption can only be realised 
in the event of the mass of the English people not being in earnest. 
It is, of course, theoretically possible that the constituencies which 
returned six months ago the most resolutely Liberal Parliament 
which ever sat at Westminster may repent of what they have done. 
It is possible that the newly enfranchised artisan class may be pos- 
sessed of a passionate admiration for prescription and antiquity. It 
is possible that as education spreads, and the English democracy 
acquires fresh power and numbers, it may display traces of an un- 
suspected attachment to reactionary Toryism. All this we say is 
possible; but it is most improbable. So far as the signs of the 
times can be interpreted the political future is with the vigorous 
Liberal and the Radical. These signs, it is reasonable to suppose, 
the Whigs and Moderate Liberals will be tolerably quick to inter- 
pret, and there is nothing to warrant the supposition that when they 
have deciphered them they will be seized by a desire to throw them- 
selves into the arms of the Conservatives. Lord Hartington discerns 
the current of events pretty clearly, and there is nothing in his attitude 
to make us think that he is likely to put his foot down—to set his 
back to the wall, and to do battle with whatever is distinct and 
vigorous in modern Liberalism. Nearly two years ago the Secretary 
of State for India declared in memorable words that the land system 
of this country must speedily furnish the material for legislation. It 
was well known, before the present Cabinet was complete, that 
land reform would constitute one of the planks of the platform, and 
it is now nearly certain that the land system both of England and of 
Ireland will be dealt with next Session. 

There can be little doubt as to the lines on which this legislation 
will proceed. Both in England and in Ireland something like fixity 
of tenure—even of a conditional kind—will be assured to the tenant. 
So far as Ireland is concerned the modifications in existing ar- 
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rangements will depend on the report of the Royal Commission, 
while in the case of England it is not advisable to attempt to 
anticipate the result of the autumnal deliberations of the Cabinet. 
It may, however, be said with confidence that the Bill will be a 
strong one, ‘that it will try the loyalty to Liberalism of the territorial 
Whigs, and that it will be met by the most determined opposition on 
the part of the Conservatives. 

As regards the Whigs and Moderate Liberals we entertain, for the 
reasons which we have already set forth, no very serious apprehen- 
sions. As regards the Conservative opposition, Lord Beaconsfield has 
himself declared that that shall be as severe and unflinching as he can 
make it. In his speech on the Ground Game Bill he said that he should 
not offer any resistance to the measure because, amongst other things, 
it was sanctioned by the principles of the Constitution. But he 
hinted that measures might be forthcoming on behalf of which this 
license could not be pleaded—measures, namely, dealing with the 
land system—and he declared that it would be his duty to oppose 
them d outrance. What do “the principles of the Constitution ” 
translated into the practical prose of politics really mean? The 
principle involved in the Ground Game Bill is the right of the 
State to interfere, under certain conditions, between the landlord 
and the tenant. That is the same principle which will be recog- 
nised in any future land legislation which the Government may 
propose. If the “ principles of the Constitution ” are not violated 
in the one instance, how can they be violated in the other? But 
the truth is, when Lord Beaconsfield talks of principles he really 
means expediency, and what his words signify is, that, in his 
opinion, it would not have been politic to resist the Ground Game 
Bill, and that it will be politic to resist any further attempts 
to deal with the land system of the United Kingdom. It may, 
therefore, safely be inferred that the leader of the Conservative 
party has decided to recommend the rejection by the Peers of 
any Bill which the Government may bring forward dealing with 
the question of land tenure. The Irish Compensation Bill was de- 
scribed by Lord Beaconsfield as a reconnaissance in force, and he 
has repeatedly declared his conviction that the next shape which the 
Radical policy will assume is that of an attack upon land. 

In the course of next month (October) a formal conference of the 
Conservative chiefs is to be held in London, and it may be antici- 
pated that the attitude to be adopted by the party towards land 
legislation will then be considered and discussed. We have little 
doubt as to the practical issue of these councils which the next 
Session will reveal. We shall witness a new illustration of the 
temper which characterised the reception by the Lords of the 
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Employers’ Liability Bill and of the Ground Game Bill, and which 
was more conspicuously exemplified in the rejection of the Irish 
Disturbance and Registration Bills. In other words, Ministers must 
be prepared .to see the Lords throw out any Land Bill, English or 
Irish, which may be introduced ; or else emasculate it so completely 
that it will be impotent for any good end. This may suit Lord 
Beaconsfield himself well enough. As for what may come after him 
he cares not. So long as he can succeed in making the Government 
look ridiculous he will be satisfied. But is it the Government alone 
which will be the object of ridicule? What of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
party, and the House of Lords itself ? 

This brings us face to face with the real question of the future— 
the relations between the House of Lords and the Liberals on the 
one hand, and the House of Lords and the country on the other. 
At the present moment these relations are of a somewhat anomalous 
character. If, as we sometimes hear, it is a principle of the Con- 
stitution that the Lords should endorse the legislation of which 
the country, through its accredited representatives, has expressed its 
approval, it may be asked how far the Lords pursued a strictly 
constitutional course in throwing out the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill. For there are two things in connection with this 
subject which must be remembered, and which people are too apt to 
forget. In the first place, Irish affairs, in consequence of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letter to the Duke of Marlborough, were emphatically 
one of the issues which came before the country last spring. In 
the second, the result of the elections was the personal expulsion of 
Lord Beaconsfield from power. Yet we witnessed last Session the 
spectacle of an Irish measure, which had passed by large majorities 
the Elective Chamber, defeated at the command of Lord Beacons- 
field by an overwhelming majority in the Hereditary Chamber. 
Already the question has been asked how long this sort of thing is to 
last, and the seeds of an agitation against the House of Lords, as at 
present composed, have been sown. That agitation may not as yet be 
very formidable, but it may come to a head earlier than some suppose. 
For practical purposes, however, the collision between the Government 
and the House of Lords is more serious than any which may occur 
between the House of Lords and the English people. It is evidently 
Lord Beaconsfield’s intention to employ the Chamber of which he is 
a member as an instrument for attacking and discrediting the 
Ministers who supplanted him and his colleagues. Now the House 
of Lords, as most Englishmen consider it, is strictly a court of 
legislative revision. It is, as they understand, their political 
function to amend imperfect or defective, and to check pre- 
cipitate measures. ‘They have no notion that the Peers will ever 
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seek to put themselves in an attitude of declared resistance to the 
Commons, and through the Commons to the English people. But 
Lord Beaconsfield is not concerned with the popular ideas in such 
matters as these. To him the House of Lords is simply a medium 
for the execution of a certain policy. He could not have afforded a 
more conclusive instance of this than by the amendment which he 
dictated to it, and which was of course accepted, in the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. It is extremely probable that Lord Beaconsfield 
had never read the draft of the measure, and that all that he knew 
or cared about it was that it had been brought in by the Govern- 
ment. Hence it was a proposal to be thwarted or mutilated, and as 
a short and easy way of dealing with it, his lordship suggested a 
limit of its operation for two years. The Commons substituted seven 
for two, and Lord Beaconsfield’s success was of the most shadowy 
nature. But the incident is, as we have remarked, instructive 
because it suggests the manner in which the ex-Premier may 
manipulate the Chamber of hereditary legislators in the future. 

This kind of mancwuvring may easily hasten such a contingency 
as Mr. Forster, in his extremely candid speech during the penul- 
timate week of the Session, ventured to anticipate. Ifthe House of 
Lords discharges no other function than that of resisting or spoiling 
the measures of a Liberal Government; if the process is to continue 
so long as the Conservatives have a permanent majority of nearly a 
hundred in the Lords; if the Government which is thus let and 
hindered in doing its work is the Government that the constituencies 
are bent upon maintaining in office ; if,'in truth, the House of Lords, 
at the instance of Lord Beaconsfield, resolves itself into a body tor 
frustrating or minimising Liberal legislation, then it is clear that the 
constitutional authority of that House will have to be reconsidered. 


In foreign as in domestic affairs, the problems of the hour are 
rapidly assuming a fresh definiteness of outline, and it is now pos- 
sible approximately to estimate the full significance of most of the 
points involved in even a temporary settlement of the Eastern ques- 
tion. ‘The chief and central fact in the situation, of which it is neces- 
sary never to lose sight, is that the Turkish Empire, so far at least as 
Europe is concerned, is in a condition of speedy collapse, and the 
time cannot be far distant when the phantom of Ottoman authority 
will cease to exist in any portion of the Balkan peninsula. In 
many quarters the present Government may be blamed for accele- 
rating this process of inevitable decay, and we have been already 
assured that it is Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues who have let forth 
from the prison-house, in which they were securely confined, those 
fierce winds that will fan the smouldering fires of race, hatred, and 
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international enmity, into the consuming flames of war. What, 
however, are the facts? Granted that the obligation imposed by 
the Powers on the Porte of ceding Dulcigno to the Montenegrins is 
a step in the direction of the partition of the Ottoman Empire, by 
whom was this policy of partition begun? It was commenced not 
by the Liberal administration, but by their Conservative prede- 
cessors. It was the cardinal principle of the Berlin Treaty of 1878. 
It was first asserted in the instrument of San Stephano, and it was 
reafirmed in the document signed by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury, which two years ago we were told was a guarantee of 
‘peace with honour.” The knell of doom to the Sultan as an 
European Sovereign had inexorably struck when England annexed 
Cyprus, and when Austria was permitted or solicited to occupy 
Bosnia. Then there camea pause, and some short-sighted observers 
ventured to anticipate that in our time no more would be heard 
of the Eastern Question. But it was from the first in the nature of 
things impossible that in such a matter as this a policy of diplo- 
matic eclecticism should be successful. The plan of selecting cer- 
tain clauses of the Treaty of Berlin for execution, and of relegating 
the others to oblivion, might seem to answer for awhile. But there 
was never any doubt that the fulfilment of its remaining conditions 
would be demanded at an early date. 

This has been the experience of the Government of Mr. Gladstone, 
and it would have been the experience of Lord Beaconsfield had the 
Conservative party remained in office. The late Ministry evaded 
the necessity of the settlement of the south-east of Europe, and suc- 
ceeded in postponing it longer than might have been expected. But 
they could not have pursued the tactics of postponement for an inde- 
finite period. A bill may be renewed and re-renewed, but at last 
the day arrives when it must be paid, and sooner or later this would 
have been discovered by any English Government to be the case in 
regard to the Eastern difficulty. Austria, England, Bulgaria, and 
Roumelia had all received some advantage from the Berlin settle- 
ment. ‘The division of the spoils had in fact begun, and the distri- 
bution had up toa certain point been sanctioned by the English 
Cabinet. Was it to be expected that Montenegro and Greece, who were 
equally entitled to a share of the Ottoman dominions, should be con- 
tented to receive nothing? It was not England but France which 
was the chief champion of the claims of the Hellenic Kingdom at 
Berlin. It was not Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, but Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury who joined the representatives of 
the other European Powers in solemnly instructing the Porte to 
make extensive territorial concessions to Montenegro. If the Berlin 
Treaty was not to be superseded by some new arrangement, it was 
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imperative for England, in union with the rest of Europe, to 
deliberate on the subject of its unfulfilled clauses. No reasonable 
person ever supposed that difficulties in the way of their fulfilment 
would not arise. At the present moment these difficulties have yet 
to be overcome. Montenegro remains unsatisfied; towards the 
satisfaction of Greece the European Powers have not advanced 
beyond words. It is possible that an insurrection in Macedonia, 
followed by other similar movements elsewhere, may wrest from 
the Porte by force that which it refuses to surrender to diplo- 
macy. In the attitude now maintained by the Turkish Govern- 
ment there is nothing new, nor, if it be unsatisfactory, is there 
anything in it with which the English Government can be taunted 
or reproached. The Sultan refuses to believe in the reality of the 
European Concert; hence we are told by some pessimistic critics 
that Concert does not exist. The true inference to be drawn 
from the Sultan’s scepticism is of a very different character. 
It is more obvious, and it is more correct to say, that if the Sultan 
disbelieves in the European Concert it is because its manifestation 
has been so long delayed. After the treatment which the Porte has 
received from Europe, and especially from England, during the last 
twenty-five years—a treatment of alternate cajolery and menace— 
and while, as we must always remember, diplomatists at Constanti- 
nople, and a noisy section of the European press, persist in declaring 
that the Great Powers, so far from being in a state of close mutual 
accord, are animated by mutual jealousy and hatred, it is scarcely 
surprising that the Turks should reject the idea, even at the eleventh 
hour, of the Collective Coercion of Europe. But for this, and for all 
that it entails, it is not the present Government which is answerable. 
It would be as reasonable and as just to blame them for the troubles 
which it inherited in Afghanistan. They have simply inherited the 
responsibilities of those who preceded them. 


Much that has been said on the subject of English affairs, and of 
the present aspect of the Eastern Question, is applicable to the con- 
temporary political, social, and religious condition of France. In 
each instance the key-note of the situation is the same; in each there 
may be discerned the same imminent conflict of diametrically oppo- 
site forces. In France, asin England, and in the attitude of the 
European Powers towards Turkey, the policy of compromise and 
of temporising is breaking down. It has been tried long enough, 
but it has now accomplished its work. To many sober, intelligent, 
and even well-informed Englishmen it may appear inexplicable that 
the line taken by M. de Freycinet should not commend itself to the 
majority of the Cabinet, that one of the Ministers, M. Constans, 
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should be its most bitter opponent, and that M. Gambetta should 
declare it to be inadmissible. If the ‘“ unauthorised’’ religious 
orders are willing to obey the control of the State, and to be loyal 
towards the existing régime, why should they not be suffered to con- 
tinue their present work? From the English point of view it is 
difficult to give any answer which would justify the peremptory 
action of M. Gambetta. But the English point of view is not that 
which is taken in France by men who have so little of fanaticism 
in their temper as the President of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
very fact that M. Gambetta should declare himself unable to 
acquiesce in the tolerant policy of M. de Freycinet ought to suggest, 
to those who condemn his decision, that there are reasons which 
they ignore, and which make it impossible for him to act in any 
other manner. M. Gambetta personally can have no reason for 
wishing to effect a clean sweep of the ecclesiastical corporations. 
Moreover, it would be against the principles of opportunism to attempt 
to do so, even were the attempt in any way precipitate. We are 
therefore bound to conclude that the course to which he has com- 
mitted himself is unavoidable, that the time for entering upon it is 
opportune, and that his determination will command the general 
approval of the French people. Unless each one of these influences 
was legitimate, it is safe to say that M. Gambetta jwould not have 
insisted on the execution of the March decrees, and that he would not 
have won over the French Government to his project. 

There are two considerations which will materially help us towards 
a correct understanding of the condition of affairs in France, 
The radicalism which is now in process of organising itself in 
England has long since organised itself on the other side of the 
Channel; and the constitutional reforms which French radicalism 
demands are of a very sweeping and drastic character. The Senate 
is regarded with disapproval as to the entire theory and practice of 
a second Chamber, and sooner or later the demand for its abolition 
is sure to come. There is good reason to believe that it would 
have been raised ere this, and that the consequent struggle would 
have plunged France in the most embittered kind of political 
warfare, unless the attention of the extreme radical party had been 
directed to a different object. But this is only a small matter in 
comparison with those raised which have chiefly weighed with M. 
Gambetta. Every day makes it increasingly plain that the future of 
France lies between the Republic and the clerical party. In pro- 
portion as the Church is strong the Government will be weak ; in 
proportion as ecclesiasticism is organised, republicanism will be dis- 
organised. The struggle is not so much one between Church and 
State as one between two rival dynasties, for the ascendancy of the 
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Roman Catholic Church in France would ultimately mean the tem- 
porary overthrow of the Republic by one of several rival pretenders. 
The only way in which Englishmen can hope to gain a correct idea 
of the state of things in France is to recall the relations in which the 
champions of the constitutional cause in England found themselves to 
the great bulk of the English clergy during the reign of William III. 
To be on the side of the Church was then to be the tacit or the 
declared enemy of the newly-established political order, and pro- 
bably also to be concerned in, or at least to connive at, the intrigues 
which were on foot for the restoration of a monarch who had been 
deposed with the approval and gratitude of the great majority of the 
English people. The position of the French Republic is now very 
much what the position of the House of Orange was then, and M. 
Gambetta only shows his just perception of the historical analogy in 
the terms which he dictates to the representatives of an ecclesiastical 


system that is political in its influences and ambitious quite as much 
as it is religious. 


September 25, 1880. 








